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Methods of Immunization 


By PROF. JAMES LAW, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


AVING dwelt on some dangers 

of the propagation of infection 
through the use of unsterilized germs 
for immunization (January, 1914), and 
the misleading nomenclature in use in 
connection with the subject (July, 
1914), there remain to be considered 
methods in use for immunization which 
may well be made the subject ef this 
paper. 

Self-Limiting Diseases 


To approach the matter intelligently 
it seems well to canvass the basic prin- 
ciples that appear to underlie the dif- 
ferent methods now in use. The fact 
that first drew attention to the proba- 
bility of diminishing or abolishing the 
susceptibility to a disease germ was the 
survival of an attack, and recovery from 
a malady which at first threatened life; 
and the still more remarkable fact that 
the recovered animal might be thereaft- 
er exposed again and again to the same 
disease germ without showing any ten- 
dency to succumb. This, to a certain 
extent, applied to all non-fatal attacks, 
but it was noted that all recoveries did 
not produce an equal resistance to a sec- 
ond attack. The simple recovery dem- 
onstrated a measure of resistance in 
the body of the animal attacked, great- 





er than the power of the attacking 
microbian guests, and to this extent the 
malady was ranked as a self-limiting dis- 
ease. This self-limitation was not, how- 
ever, absolute. A certain number of 
cases died, and had to be placed outside 
the self-limited list. The assaulting 
power of the invading disease-germs had 
in these cases proved greater than the 
defensive power of the body attacked. 
It thus became a question of relative 
potency between the attacking disease- 
germs and the animal body which had 
to resist the attack. 
Prolonged Insusceptibility—Acquired 
Resistance 

Contrasting strongly with simple re- 
covery from an ordinary disease stood 
cases in which the new power of resist- 
ance proved greater than that which is 
naturally inherent in every sound body, 
and which, in it, makes for healing and 
recovery. At its best this increase of 
resistance shows itself prominently in 
a number of microbian or contagious 
diseases. Recovery from one of these 
leaves the system endowed with a vast 
increase of defensive power operating 
against a second assault of the same kind 
of microbe. So great is this increase 
that it begets in most minds the sense of 
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a new insurmountable defense against 
any renewed attack by the same kind of 
microbe. Hence the idea that immuni- 
zation forms a bulwark that is absolutely 
unassailable. The average mind has 
come to entertain an idea that the im- 
munized animal or man, is above and be- 
yond all possibility of a new attack, and 
not only so, but that it is no longer pos- 
sible for the conquered microbe to gain 
a footing, in or on, the system that has 
once been the subject of attack. It is 
only a step farther for it to conclude 
that this microbe cannot even survive, 
for a limited time, in or on, the pro- 
tected subject. The immunized animal, 
it is assumed, cannot even become a car- 
rier of the germ between two animals— 
the infected and the susceptible. 

These are only a series of delusions. 
It is more than time that every practi- 
tioner and scientist should give his rea- 
son a chance in dealing with these mat- 
ters, in place of tacitly ignoring truths 
that have been repeatedly and conclu- 
sively demonstrated. 


First: It must be recognized as a 


working principle that what is called ~ 


immunization is not necessarily invul- 
nerability. It is a lessened vulnerability 
and an increased power of defense. But 
this has its limits in every case. Under 
given conditions the susceptibility may 
be increased, and so may be the toxicity 
of the invading microbe and its products. 
In either case the harmonious balance 
maintained in health is further disturbed 
and under a sufficient disturbance the 
same disease is necessarily again pro- 
duced, 


Second: As far as the chemical tox- 
ins are concerned the action is compara- 
ble to that of a poison drawn from the 
vegetable or animal kingdom. A mini- 
mum dose is harmless, a larger one pro- 
duces a distinct physiological effect, 
while an excessive dose has a decided 
pathological or even fatal action. A 
minimum septic inoculation may produce 
a very circumscribed and _ harmless 
phlegmon; a larger dose or one in a 


more susceptible subject or part, will 
cause a spreading lymphangitis; while 
an excessive dose results promptly in a 
general and fatal septicemia. A slight 
prick in the skin of a comparatively in- 
susceptible man develops a malignant 
pustule, while a larger injection in the 
more susceptible ox eventuates in a gen- 
eral anthraxemia with enormous en- 
gorgement of the spleen. 


Third: Another group of cases is 
not amenable to immunization at all in 
any correct use of the word. In some 
such cases the system attacked may be 
able to produce enough defensive mate- 
rials to secure a recovery in a certain 
proportion of cases, but not any surplus 
to prove of use in any later attack, and 
without any acquired habit of future 
continuous production of antitoxins so 
as to be of essential service in a future 
infection. Examples of this are before 
us in Texas fever in which the surviv- 
ing animal becomes so resistant as to 
maintain a general appearance of health, 
but of health only on a low grade as 
shown in lack of growth, plumpness, 
weight, hzmatosis, and resistance to 
cold, wet, temperature vicissitudes and 
exertion. It is further shown in the 
continued presence of the piroplasma 
within and between the red blood-cells 
and in the fact that if these apparently 
immune southern cattle when taken to 
the north in company with the ubiqui- 
tous cattle tick (carrier), the northern 
cattle that mixed with them there or that 
followed them died of Texas fever. 


Fourth: A group of diseases includ- 
ing glanders and tuberculosis do not lend 
themselves to easy immunization, be- 
cause they do not produce a supply of 
antitoxins more potent than the toxins 
of the invading microbes. Recoveries, 
it is true, do take place in mild forms 
of these diseases, under favoring condi- 
tions, but they are exceptional rather 
than the rule and cannot be expected in 
numbers enough to warrant the use of 
the antitoxins for this purpose. We are 
made familiar in practice with tubercu- 
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losis cases which advance with almost 


fulminant rapidity to a fatal end. 
Other cases advance slowly, it may be 
almost imperceptibly, yet with no real 
check to their course and they continue 
for many years ; it may be for an ordinary 
life time. The same is true of glanders. 
Both diseases show a deficiency of anti- 
toxins to dominate the toxins and subdue 
their malign action; both, therefore, lack 
the qualities essential to self-limitation 
and to the establishment of a working 
immunity. All claims to a self-curative 
action by the pathologic products of the 
disease, from Koch’s to Friedmann’s, 
have proven stupendous failures, and the 
immunizing (?) “Bovo-Vaccine” of Von 
Behring is no less so. Honored names 
cannot take the place of effective deeds, 
and where they are manifestly employed 
to mislead the public the honor cannot 
too quickly vanish. In the cases before 
us no one acquainted with the diseases 
under consideration, and actuated by an 
honest purpose, could have overlooked 
the obvious fact that the maladies gave 
no good ground for hope of cure, nor 
immunity through the use of pathologic 
products formed in the body of the vic- 
tim. The tardy and uncertain course 
of each disease, however, furnished the 
opportunity for claiming alleged recov- 
eries and immunizations which could be 
paraded before the public eyes as in- 
dubitable proofs of wonderful achieve- 
ments ! 
The natural result follows in these as 
in all similar cases. The infected ani- 
mals are preserved with the multiplying 
disease-germs within them. They have 
become practically culture flasks for the 
germs. Their prolongation of life is in 
each case an extension of the time of 
culture and the tendency is to a large in- 
crease in the germ product. Even if we 
allow the contention of the advocates 
of this method it cannot be looked upon 
as other than a continuous culture of the 
malign germs in the bodies of a. large 
number of living victims. This means 
a steady sowing of the seeds of the dis- 
ease and the infection of a large number 
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of susceptible subjects. Is this sanitary? 
Is it reasonable? Can we hope to get 
rid of such diseases by following such a 
course? We are told that a number of 
examples can be adduced in which tuber- 
culosis or glanders have recovered under 
such treatment. We can adduce an 
equal number of cases in which one of 
these diseases has apparently recovered 
without such treatment. What then has 
been proved? The recovery of one or 
of many cases gives little hope of the 
extinction of the infection, while the 
germ-bearers under the name of conva- 
lescents are carrying and scattering the 
germs freely. This is not the road to 
disease ‘extinction and so long as we 
follow it it is folly to look for the end 
of the infection. 

Whatever may be true as to the sav- 
ing of separate infected individuals 
through specially excellent hygiene, med- 
ication or otherwise, this constantly 
comes short of the destruction of the 
last germ, and this lives on and presents 
many occult and chronic forms by which 
this kind of disease is continually being 
preserved and diffused. The very ex- 
cellence of the hygiene by its tending 
to the prolonging of life in the diseased 
condition contributes to an increased 
prevalence of the microbe, to a greater 
number of centers from which the germs 
can be diffused and to an increasing 
number of victims among animals that 
have a high susceptibility. Nothing 
short of the complete destruction of 
germs in an infected district or country, 
gives hope of a final riddance of the 
malady in an infected district or coun- 
try. The transient saving of individual 
animals, or even herds, in an infected 
district, unless supplemented by a com- 
plete segregation of all infected animals 
from the sound, until death, or until the 
assurance of the death of every living 
germ, can ever give hope of a final puri- 
fying of the contaminated district. The 
dormant infection only, can be preserved 
for breeding and for the maintenance 
of a treasured strain of blood, so long 
as their segregation is perfect and faith- 
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fully maintained. Thus, under favorable 
conditions, the animals, with slight or 
infected herd, it is true, can be utilized 
and profitably utilized. But, to avail of 
this, the most careful selection of the 
preserved subjects and the most perfect 
and sustained quarantine are absolutely 
essential. There can be no cattle-deal- 
ing mixed in with the quarantine and 
no exchanging of stock, however promis- 
ing the outcome may appear. Even the 
new-born calves must be put under this 
inflexible rule until maturely developed, 
in strictly secluded calf-herds, fed on 
fully sterilized milk only, until weaned. 

Fifth. Diseases that are not Self- 
limiting. One class of diseases agree 
with each other in being, either not self- 
limiting or in producing only such a 
short and transient resistance, that it 
cannot be accepted as a rational basis of 
immunization. Some of these maladies 
are so largely fatal, and survivals and 
recoveries are so rare, that they cannot 
be made a basis for a protective fortify- 
ing defense of the system. Plague ap- 
proximates to an example of this class. 


Though more tardy in development,.. 


from its fatality Rabies may be classified 
with plague. 

Sixth, Another group is found in the 
tryponosomiasis. In these a flagellate 
infusorian gains access to the blood 
where it develops in a series of consecu- 
tive swarms, attacking and destroying 
the red blood globules, and developing a 
progressive, malignant and usually fatal 
anzemia.- In surra death may take place 
on the first day, or in other cases not 
until months later. In Dourine the dura- 
tion is from two months and upward 
until death. In the Mal ge Caderas it 
may last from two to five or six months. 
In all forms death is the inevitable end 
unless the blood-parasite can be killed by 
try-pan-blue, red or other poison. 


~ Seventh. Conditions Antagonistic to 
Microbian Invasion. ‘Conditions. that 
more or less strongly inhibit invasion by 
pathogenic microbes, can often be pro- 
duced at will, and be availed of to op- 


pose or prevent a dangerous or fatal in- 
vasion. Among these may be named: 
The isolation, use and action of the dif- 
ferent products of the invading germ; 
the employment of the independent or- 
ganic products of the defensive body- 
cell (germ attractive and germ repel- 
lant) ; protection by the organic products 
of one race or genus against germs that 
attack only another race or genus; the 
protection of the cells of a mature ani- 
mal against invading germs that attack 
the young only; the action of certain cell- 
stimulants of various kinds (animal, 
vegetable or mineral) in increasing the 
proliferation of the defensive white and 
other body cells; the introduction into the 
infected sore, or tissue, of a chemical 
agent incompatible with the invading 
germ. This may be the checking of a 
germ requiring an alkaline medium, by a 
harmless acid, or vice versa, the admis- 
sion or exclusion of oxygen, the use of 
germ-toxins or poisons or of germicides 
effective for the enemy present. 


Eighth. Closely allied to the germ- 
inhibitors just named is the use of such 
germ-antagonists as are normally pres- 
ent, or the production of which can be 
stimulated, in the animal system invaded. 
This encroaches on the field usually al- 
lotted to immunization, but it is so im- 
portant as a prompt defensive resort that 
it may be profitably given this special 
notice. It has long been evident that the 
living healthy tissues, like normal blood, 
exercise a great power for health and 
repair and that through this energy vir- 
tually all kinds of healing are effected. 
Bier has crystallized and utilized this 
thought by securing a freer circulation 
of the blood, the lymph and indirectly of 
the vital- fluids in the living cells, of the 
inflamed or invaded part. He thus gave 
a new explanation and rational basis to 
the age-old. grooming of domestic ani- 
mals; to the development of muscle and 
brawn by graded exercise of horse and 
dog; to the improvement of nutrition by 
use ; to the value of pasturage as a means 


(Continued on page 178) 
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The Bactericidal Properties of Some Common 
Antiseptics and Disinfectants 


H. LOTHE and B. A. BEACH, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, University of Wisconsin 


NEW era in surgery began with 
A the work of Lister, who in 1867 
studied the effect of disinfection upon 
wound healing and introduced carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant. As the science 
of bacteriology developed our knowl- 
edge of disinfectants and _ disinfec- 
tion developed and will continue to 
develop and may change as new 
bacteriological data is collected that 
changes the science of bacteriology. It 
therefore follows that the last and final 
word on disinfection has not been said, 
hence a conclusive statement of our 
knowledge of disinfection cannot be 
given. Nevertheless sufficient experi- 
mental data has already been collected 
to determine certain fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which scientific disinfection 
is based. Judgment as to the value sof 
any disinfecting agent must, therefore, 
be made largely from a bacteriological 
point of view. 

As we all know, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of disinfection is the destruction 
of bacteria by means of chemicals or 
heat (commonly called sterilization). In 
this paper disinfection by means of 
chemicals only will be considered. 
Chemicals are used for this purpose (1) 
to render inocuous buildings and other 
inanimate objects that have come in 
contact with germs of various infectious 
diseases ; (2) to prevent the entrance of 
organisms to the animal body and to 
kill organisms that have gained entrance 
to the-animal body. The latter concerns 
the surgeon while the former is a mat- 
ter of primary interest to the sani- 
tarian. A veterinarian must necessarily 
act in both of these capacities and the 
fundamental. principles of disinfection 
are the same both for surgeon and sani- 





tarian although one has peculiar prob- 
lems that do not concern the other. To 
the surgeon the question of toxicity of 
the disinfectant to higher animal life 
becomes an important question, while to 
the sanitarian this is not as important. 
The ideal disinfectant is one absolutely 
non-toxic to the animal body but highly 
toxic to bacteria. Surgeons are still 
looking for this ideal disinfectant. 
Disinfectant and Antiseptic 

For the sanitarian chemicals that kill 
bacteria are ideal and are known as 
disinfectants. Such agents are, how- 
ever, as a rule, too toxic for the sur- 
geon who uses agents that prevent the 
growth of bacteria and are known as 
antiseptics. The same chemical agent 
may be both an antiseptic and disinfect- 
ant depending upon concentration. 

Cauterization 

The surgeon occasionally uses agents 
that are toxic to tissues which are 
known as caustics. These agents kill 
both tissue and bacteria cells.and condi- 
tions obtain at times where this drastic 
method is of primary importance (bites 
or rabid dogs, etc.). 

Factors Affecting the Action of 
Antiseptics 

There are various factors that affect 
the action of disinfectants and anti- 
septics which are as follows: 

1. Type of organism. In the early 
days of antisepsis, disinfectants were 
tested bacteriologically with the idea of 
discovering some chemical agent that 
would destroy all known bacteria when 
used in a weak solution. No such uni- 
versal antiseptic has been found. On 
the contrary, it has been found that dif- 
ferent antiseptics have a selective action 
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upon certain types of organisms, i, e., 
bichloride of mercury is a most power- 
ful disinfectant for anthrax but has 
only a weak action on tubercle bacilli 
and is much less effective than some 
other drugs (creolin, lysol, alcohol) for 
superficial disinfection of the skin. Car- 
bolic acid is relatively ineffective against 
tetanus bacilli, anthrax spores and 
tubercle bacilli. It therefore follows 
that in disinfection the different or- 
ganisms and bacteria must be consid- 
ered individually. In general, it can be 
said that spore bearing bacteria require 
stronger disinfectants than non-spore 
bearers. Here again individual dif- 
ferences in resistance of species of 
spores and vegetative forms manifest 
themselves. . It is, therefore, difficult to 
make a comparative table of individual 
drugs. In general, the strongest disin- 
fectants which also destroy spores are 
mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, iodin, 
creolin, lysol, liquor cresolis compound 
and other cresol preparations, and forma- 
lin. The weaker disinfectants which kill 
only spore-free organisms are coal tar, 
carbolic acid, salycilic acid, dyes, boric 
acid and calcium lyes (whitewash) and 
acids. 

(a) Individual resistance of organ- 
isms. The individual resistance of dif- 
ferent organisms varies. Some infec- 
tious agents are very readily destroyed 
while others are very resistant. For 
practical purposes disease - producing 
micro-organisms may be divided into 
two groups on the basis'of their power 
to resist disinfection. 

1. Requiring strong disinfectants 
Anthrax spores 
Tetanus spores 
Tubercle bacilli 
Blackleg spores 
Rabies virus 


Pus organisms (staphlococci and 
streptococci) occupy an intermediate 
position. They are more resistant than 
other vegetative forms but less so 
than spores. They, however, require 
strong disinfectants. 


2. Requiring weaker disinfectants 
Glanders bacilli 
Hemorrhagic septicemia bacilli 
Abortion bacilli 
Foot-and-mouth disease virus, 
etc., etc. 

2. Temperature. The higher the tem- 
perature the greater the disinfectant 
property of a given chemical. Practical 
application is made of this by having 
the solution of disinfectants as warm 
as possible when in use. 

3. Concentration. The stronger the 
concentration the more effective the 
germicidal action. Creolin, however, is 
an exception to this rule that concentra- 
tions where emulsification is complete 
(2 to 3%) are most efficient. Concentra- 
tions of 10 to 20% are not relatively as 
efficient because a great percentage of the 
creolin is not emulsified and hence not 
entirely effective. Stated in other words, 
up to concentrations where emulsification 
is complete, the disinfection coefficient 
varies directly as concentration but in 
higher concentration the ratio of in- 
crease is smaller, i. e., a 20% solution 
has not ten times the disinfectant prop- 
erties of a 2% solution. 

4. Duration of action. A certain 
lapse of time is necessary for action 
which varies with the individual anti- 
septic on the one hand and the type 
of organism on the other. With some 
disinfectants on certain organisms the 
action is almost immediate, while with 
others a different lapse of time is neces- 
sary. 

5. Presence of organic matter. Un- 
der practical conditions disinfectants 
are ‘used in the presence of organic mat- 
ter and it has been found that consider- 
ably higher concentration and longer 
lengths of time are necessary for most 
disinfectants under such _ conditions. 
Such organic material as blood, manure, 
urine, etc., are often present where dis- 
infection and antisepsis is practiced and 
contain chemical bodies that unite with 
the antiseptic used, rendering it inert. 
It is therefore necessary to use enough 
disinfectant to combine with the organic 
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matter and enough more to act as an 
antiseptic and disinfectant. This factor 
will naturally vary with the kind and 
amount of organic matter present. 

To summarize then, we find that the 
disinfectant properties of any given 
chemical depend upon 

1. Type of organism 

2. Temperature at which it acts 

3. Concentration 

4. Length of time acting 

5. Amount and character of or- 
ganic matter 


Earlier in this paper mention was 
made of the fact that scientific disinfec- 
tion was based entirely upon bacterio- 
logical tests. In determining the value 
of any given disinfectant it therefore 
becomes necessary to take into consid- 
eration each of the five above mentioned 
factors so that a comparison of differ- 
ent antiseptics can be made on the same 
basis. It is necessary that they all act 
upon the same organism, at the same 
temperature and concentration, for the 
same length of time, and in the presence 
of the same amount and composition of 


organic matter. 
~*~ 


Hygienic Laboratory Phenol 
Coefficient 


A method of standardizing or testing 
of antiseptics has been developed and 
described by Anderson and McClintic in 
Bulletin 82 of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, Washington, 
D. C., known as the “Hygienic Labora- 
tory Phenol Coefficient” method, which 
takes into account all of the above men- 
tioned factors. It is sufficient for our 
purpose at this time to merely state how 
this method meets these requirements 
without going into the details of labora- 
tory manipulations. 


1. Type of organism used ‘is a 24- 
hour broth culture of B. typho- 
sus (the organism of typhoid 
fever in man) 

2. Temperature is 20° C. 

3. Concentrations of various 

strength 
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4. Lengths of time from 2% to 15 
minutes are used for each dilu- 
tion or concentration 

5. Organic matter consisting of 
2% of peptone and 1% of gela- 
tin is used. 


To give more information regarding 
any given disinfectant, this method pre- 
scribes that its germicidal properties be 
determined upon typhoid both in the 
absence and presence of organic matter. 

For purposes of comparison the re- 
sults are expressed in figures known as 
the “Hygienic laboratory phenol coeffi- 
cient” which simply means the germi- 
cidal properties of the disinfectant in 
question expressed in terms of phenol 
or carbolic acid, reducing the value of all 
disinfectants to a common language or 
medium of exchange, so to speak, the 
same as the value of wheat, beef, gaso- 
line, etc., are all expressed in terms of 
dollars and cents rather than express- 
ing the value of a bushel of wheat in 
pounds of beef, or pounds of beef in 
gallons of gasoline. The phenol coeffi- 
cient then give you the bactericidal 
property of the disinfectant in question 
compared to phenol. 

The following table shows the results 
obtained by this method with an anti- 
septic with which many of you are 
familiar. 

This table illustrates very nicely 
the effect of the various factors that in- 
fluence the action of a disinfectant. For 
instance in the 1 to 80 dilution of phenol 
there was no growth in 24 minutes; in 
the 1 to 90, however, there was, show- 
ing the effect of concentration. The 
lower table shows the effect of organic 
matter. For example, it took the 1 to 
90 dilution five minutes to kill against 
214 minutes without organic matter, or 
twice as long. The 1 to 100 dilution 
failed to kill in 214 minutes but was 
bactericidal in 15 minutes, showing the 
effect of length of exposure. 

Now the question arises as to what 
practical value such tables as these have. 
There are upon the market innumerable 
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Creolin-Pearson—Results of a Test Without Organic Matter 
(+ means growth ; — means no growth) 


Time culture exposed to action of dis- 


infectant for minutes Phenol coefficient 


Sample Dilution’ 2% 5 7% 10 12% 15 200 + 400 
Ge Sade a ct ae ag Cis es ba 1:80 _ —_— _— _- eo 
cs Oe or a 80 + 100 
1:100 + + + 4+ 4+ — —_—_= 
1:110 + + + + + + 2 
OS NS ee oe ee eer rn 1:200 —_ _ —_ — _ — 2.50 + 4.00 
OS Sar Sarees ea eee “= 
ROO ee ae 2 
BOD ee mek 2 ee ee ee ee 3.25 
1:350 + + oe 
1:400 + + + + —_ — 
1450 + + + + + + 
1:50 + + + + + + 
Results of a Test With Organic Matter 
Time culture exposed to action of dis- i 
infectant for minutes Phenol coefficient 
Sample Dilution 2% 7%: 10° 1238. 15 160 + 27 
SGU Sc ked 6 ised ds duke > tens aoe 1:80 ote cont she a dai iia slice hil 
1:90 + + — — — — 80 + 90 
ae ee DS Kick aia 
SES AS eed ea lg se Bema en a ee ee 2.00 + 3.05 
Rekag > see eh eas) eee i ae ee lk - 
1 :180 + — — — _ my 2 
1:00 + — — — — = 2.52 
1:225 + 4- —- —_— _ oi 
1:250 + Ba Sco ee ear eat 
22275. 5-4 x fi is cb fa ak: Picea 
1:300 + + + + + + 


kinds of disinfectants put up by differ- 
ent commercial houses at greatly vary- 
ing prices, based, not upon their effi- 
ciency as germ killers, but upon the per- 
centage of profit the manufacturer thinks 
he ought to get. For example, mixtures 
containing varying amounts of creolin 
are upon the market. All have the 
property of forming a white emulsion 
with water and in addition a more or 
less aromatic odor. The idea seems to 
have gained precedence that odor and 
disinfecting properties go hand in hand. 
The more penetrating the odor and the 
more milky the solution, the better the 
antiseptic seems often to be the idea. 
There are preparations upon the market 
possessing both the latter qualities to a 
superlative degree but have little action 
uther than imparting a pronounced odor 
to your medicine case and clothing. The 
only true criterion of the value of any 
given preparation as a germ killer is a 
bacteriological determination. Every 
practicing veterinarian should insist 
upon knowing the phenol coefficient of 
the antiseptic purchased. The time is 
coming when commercial concerns will 
oa 


place the coefficient upon their labels as 
some houses are already doing. 

When the phenol coefficient and price 
per gallon of a number of disinfectants 
are known, it is possible to calculate from 
the price of pure phenol which will 
be the most enonomical to buy. It is ap- 
parent to anyone that it is better to pay 
sixty cents a gallon for disinfectant “A” 
than thirty cents per gallon for disinfect- 
ant “B” if “A” has four times the effi- 
ciency of “B.’ 

To determine the cost per 100 units 
of efficiency of any preparation as com- 
pared to phenol, divide the cost per gal- 
lon by the cost per gallon of pure phe- 
nol. This gives the cost ratio of the 
two; the efficient ratio of the two is ob- 
tained by dividing the phenol coefficient 
of the preparation by the phenol co- 
efficient of phenol which is always one 
since it is the unit. The efficiency ratio 
is therefore always the phenol coeffi- 
cient. The cost ratio divided by the 
efficiency ratio (the phenol coefficient) 
gives the cost of the disinfectant per 
unit efficiency of phenol. Multiplying by 
100 gives the relative cost per 100 units. 
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Cost of disinfectant per gallon | 
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Cost of disin- 
fectant per unit 





Cost of phenol per gallon 


Multiplying by 100 gives coefficient 
per 100 units of phenol. 

For example, the cost of Carbo- 
Campho, with which most of your are 
familiar, is $2.50 per gallon and has a 
phenol coefficient of .5%7; the cost of 
phenol is $3.25 per gallon (the cost of 
phenol is considerably higher than this 
at the present time, $4.95 per gallon, 
due to the war conditions abroad, but 
it was deemed best to quote the usual 
price rather than the unnatural one due 
to the present war conditions) and has 
a coefficient of 1. 


2.50 57 
Then, + — = 1.33. 
3.25 1 


Therefore the comparative cost of 
Carbo-Campho per unit of efficiency and 
phenol is 1.33:1; or multiplying by 100 
we get 133 is to 100 which means that 
$1.33 worth of Carbo-Campho will givé 
you as much disinfecting efficiency as 
$1.00 worth of phenol. Likewise about 
seven cents’ worth of crude carbolic 
acid will give as much disinfecting as a 
dollar’s worth of pure phenol. 

Such figures as these are of value 
in determining the most economical dis- 
infectant to buy, based upon efficiency 
and the price of phenol. 

Naturally these figures will vary as 
the price of phenol and other disin- 





Disinfectant 


SOC HHH Hee REE eee eee eee Eee EEE HEED 


adi SE NNO AONE G55 55 bs sisn'n vee See see we os 
ee ES Sk G50 5165 45 0 4 ON o's 6 Siwd oo 5-4 60 oie 8 are 
Bi se Cs A COLD 6 oie Sao csc Secs ewecveee’s 
Oe PRE AP re eee te tare 
5. Liquor Cresolis Compositus..............-0.0. 
ac dR Chas wid biiskd & Sow e.os.du'd osicsabaeaese 
Reet ME SBC L ese radi eG bo eck se eee cen viewer be ted 
8. 

9, 

10. 


Carbolic acid 
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ra ; of efficiency 
phenol = 1. 


fectants varies so that a calculation must 
be made to fit market conditions as they 
exist. What may be the cheapest anti- 
septic to buy today may not be a month 
or a year hence. The following table 
gives figures for a number of antiseptics 
based upon prices today. ; 

In this paper we have endeavored to 
bring out the following facts: 

1. That the fundamental principles 
of disinfection are based upon bacterio- 
logical facts and not upon physical ap- 
pearance or odors of the disinfectant. 

2. That the action of antiseptics is 
affected by 
. Type of organism 
. Temperature 
. Concentration 
. Duration of action (length of 

time of action) 

e. Amount and character of organic 
matter present, 

3. That there is a method of accu- 
rately determining the bactericidal prop- 
erties of any given antiseptic, known as 
the “Hygienic Laboratory phenol coeffi- 
cient” method and described by Ander- 
son and McClintic in Bulletin 82 of the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service of the United States. 

4. That the phenol coefficient of any 
given antiseptic or disinfectant may, for 
practical purposes, be defined as the 
figure representing the ratio of the 
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er 100 
ciency 


Relative Cost 
Efficiency Units of E 


Ratio or Compared 
Price per . Cost Phenol with Pure 
Gallon Ratio Coefficient Carbolic Acid 
-60 -1846 2.65 6.9 
95 .292 3.50 8.34 
1.15 -353 3.92 9.00 
1.25 .384 2.25 17.00 
2.50 -769 3.00 25.6 
4.00 1.23 2.62 47.3 
6.66 2.04 3.25 62.7 
5.00 1.52 2.12 71.84 
2.50 .76 .57 133.3 
3.25 1.00 1.00 100.0 


*Phenol coefficient determined at Veterinary Science Laboratory, College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis 
‘For pheonal coefficients of other disinfectants in this table the writers are indebted to Bulletin 82, Public 


Health and Marine Hospital Service. 
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germicidal powder of the disinfectant to 
that of carbolic acid, both having been 
tested under the same conditions. 

5. That the only logical method of 
purchasing disinfectants is upon the 
basis of their phenol coefficients. 

6. That the relative cost per unit of 
efficiency can be calculated by use of 
the phenol coefficient. That is the rela- 


tive cost of any number of antiseptics 
compared to carbolic acid thus telling 
you just where you get the most for 
your money. Thus 6.9 cents will buy 
as much disinfecting power in crude 
carbolic acid as 25.6 cents spent for 
liquor cresolis compositus or $1.33 spent 
for carbo-campho or $1.00 spent for 
pure phenol, etc. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


By A. D. MELVIN and J. R: MOHLER, Washington, D. C. 


IKE a bomb from an aeroplane the 
1914 outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease was precipitated upon the live 
stock industry of the United States 
with almost an explosion-like effect. 
How it was introduced, or whence it 
came remains as deep a mystery today 
as at the beginning of the outbreak, 
although many suggestive clues have 
been thoroughly investigated and dis- 
proved. Theory after theory has been 
exploded, and there remain but two 
lines of investigation to be completed 
before we exhaust all evidence at pres- 
ent available relative to the introduc- 
tion of the disease. 

It would be useless to go into the 
history of these negative investiga- 
tions, but suffice it to say that the De- 
partment has traced the possible origin 
of the disease all the way from import- 


- ed biological serums and antitoxins to 


irresponsible stories which indicated 
that infection had been accidentally 
brought to this country by Belgium 
refugees in the vicinity of Niles, or 
had been intentionally disseminated by 
men equipped with hypodermic syr- 
inges, hoping to interfere with the ex- 
portation of meat to the warring 
countries in Europe. 

It seems probable that the first ap- 
pearance of the disease in this outbreak 
was among the hogs of a farmer living 
two miles west -of Niles, Michigan, 


about the middle of August, 1914. 
These hogs had never been vaccinated 
for hog-cholera, nor fed on milk from 
any creamery, as.the owner separated 
the milk from his own cows on the 
premises. 


Three possibilities as to the method 
of their infection have been developed. 
The first is in connection with the re- 
turn of the farmer’s wife from a visit 
to New Orleans where her grand- 
daughter had been recently vaccinated 
against smallpox. This possibility is 
rather remote, but is nevertheless under 
investigation at present. 

The second is in connection with the 
purchase by the farmer of merchandise 
from a Chicago firm, including two 
pairs of lisle gloves imported from 
Germany. The paper used in packing 
and wrapping these goods was thrown 
into the hog lot about ten days before 
the hogs began to show the disease 
which subsequently proved to be foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

The third possibility is in connec- 
tion with the stealing of chickens from 
the farm a short time before the ap- 
pearance of the affection among the 
hogs. The farmer suspected that the 


chickens were stolen by foreigners em- ~ 


ployed in a _ neighboring tannery, 
though he has no evidence upon which 
to base this suspicion. He thought 
that possibly the disease may have 
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been brought to his premises by one of 
these suspected meri, who might have 
become contaminated with the virus 
from some imported article used in the 
tannery. Diligent inquiry has been 
made at this tannery, and it is evident 
that imported hides can not be even 
remotely incriminated, as the last 
importation was made more _ than 
eighteen months before the outbreak. 


The plausibility of the above sugges- 
tion, however, lies in the fact that 
certain tanning materials are imported 
in large quantities monthly from Ar- 
gentine and Japan, where foot-and- 
mouth disease constantly prevails. 
These products are brought into the 
tannery covered with matting or small 
burlay bags, which articles are fre- 
quently taken home by the tannery 
employees for household purposes. Our 
investigations along this line are still 
in progress, but thus far without 
definite results. 

Within two weeks after the first 
hogs became sick, the disease spread 
to the cattle on the premises, and 
simultaneously the cattle belonging to 


a neighbor developed peculiar symp-* 


toms. Each of the farmers called in a 
different local practitioner, one of 
whom several days later notified the 
State authorities of the conditions 
present, and requested assistance. The 
first information that reached Wash- 
ington was a telegram from an assis- 
tant inspector at Detroit on Septem- 
ber 3, stating he intended to visit Niles, 
Michigan, to investigate a possible 
outbreak of aphthous fever at the re- 
quest of the State Veterinarian. The 
following day a telegram was received 
stating that no foot-and-mouth disease 
in Niles, Michigan. Characteristic 
lesions of necrotic stomatitis present. 
On September 4 a letter confirming the 
telegram was sent to Washington, 
which contained a very good descrip- 
tion of the retrogressive character of 
the pathological lesions in the two 
herds of cattle, but this description 
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could be applied to a number of condi- 
tions in no way related to foot-and- 
mouth disease. It was stated that the 
ulcers had been replaced by new tissue, 
and the external ulcers about the lips 
and feet exhibited the scab formation 
characteristic of lip-and-leg ulceration 
with new epithelium replacing the gran- 
ulating surfaces. Not a suspicion was 
incorporated in either telegram or letter. 
Had more attention been given to the 
history of the disease, and less considera- 
tion given to pathological phraseology, 
or had the statements been made of 
existing conditions to the effect that 50 
of the 50 cows in one herd, and 20 of the 
21 cattle in the other herd were affected 
with these peculiar lesions, some sugges- 
tion of the character of the infection 
would have been implied. 

Nothing further was heard from the 
disease in Michigan until the afternoon 
of October 10, when a letter arrived 
from the inspector in charge of the 
Detroit force, to the effect that the dis- 
ease had spread during the interval from 
the original two herds to six additional 
herds in the neighborhood. While this 
letter contained reasons why the lesions 
resembled foot-and-mouth disease, and 
other reasons why they did not, neverthe- 
less the history of the various herds was 
so completely described that no affection 
other than foot-and-mouth disease could 
suggest itself. Therefore, Dr. Eichhorn 
was sent on the next train to investigate 
and report. The three specimens from 
the lesions of the affected animals, for- 
warded in glycerine, were turned over 
to Dr. Mohler, who immediately pro- 
ceedeed to the experiment station at 
Bethesda, Maryland, and that evening 
inoculated three calves, each receiving 
an intravenous injection, as well as in- 
oculation of the dental pad. On October 
12, Dr. Eichhorn wired: “Clinical diag- 
nosis positive. Advisable Mohler leave 


tonight via Buffalo directly to Niles.” 
The following reply was sent by Dr. 
Melvin: “Calves inoculated with Schaff- 
ter specimens being closely observed by 
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Mohler. If it don’t develop symptoms 
next forty-eight hours Mohler will leave 
for Niles. You should inoculate calf to 
confirm diagnosis.” On the same date, 
October 12, the state veterinarian of 
Michigan was sent the following tele- 
gram: “Advisable that farms where 
animals now show symptoms of foot- 
and-mouth disease be placed in tempo- 
rary quarantine until time for experi- 
ments on other animals.” As inoculated 
‘calves showed no lesions within the forty- 
eight hours mentioned, Dr. Mohler was 
directed to proceed to Niles to confirm 
the diagnosis, and took with him Dr. 
Houck who was to be left in charge of 
the eradication work, as well as Drs. 
Gallagher and Smith of Washington. 
They arrived at Niles at 6:30 p. m. on 
October 15, and immediately were piloted 
by Dr. Eichhorn in an automobile to see 
some of the infected animals. By means 
of a pocket flashlight, the lesions of the 
natural cases as well as the calf which 
Dr. Eichhorn had inoculated in the mean- 
time were examined, and the following 
night-telegram was immediately sent by 
Mohler to Washington: “Lesions of in- 
oculated calf slight but typical. Exam- 
ined tonight number infected cattle. 
Indisputably European disease. Reports 
just received indicate 39 Michigan farms 
infected. Seven in Indiana. Need 
fifteen additional men.” Thus the cam- 
paign of eradication was launched. 

That the glycerinated specimens were 
reduced in virulence was evident by the 
results of inoculation at Washington, for 
while the Eichhorn calf with only a scar- 
ified dental pad developed lesions of the 
disease in three days, the infection in 
the first Washington calf had a period 
of incubation of seven days, the second 
case nine days, while the third calf never 
developed any symptoms whatsoever. 
In this connection, it should be re- 
membered that the intravenous inocula- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease virus is 
supposed to be the most rapid and cer- 
tain method of inoculation with a period 
of incubation of from six hours to five 


days. The virus of the disease at the 
beginning was evidently low in virulence, 
and the dissemination of the infection 
was consequently very slow as indicated 
by the small number of herds to which 
the disease had spread from August to 
October. 

During the forty-eight hours follow- 
ing the confirmation of the diagnosis, 
much scouting was done to ascertain ap- 
proximately the boundaries of the infec- 
tion, and as a result the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued an order on October 
19 quarantining Berrien and Cass coun- 
ties, Michigan, and Laporte and St. 
Joseph counties, Indiana. In the mean- 
time, the co-operation with the State 
authorities was effected, and measures 
instituted for tracing, checking and 
stamping out the disease. While the 
quarantined territory was believed at 
first to circumscribe the centers of in- 
fection in that section, the disquieting 
information was disclosed that a mixed 
shipment containing 28 hogs, 3 cows and 
54 sheep had been sent on October 6 
from the vicinity of Niles to Chicago. 
Almost simultaneously it was discovered 
that the milk from an infected herd had 
been taken to a creamery daily for the 
previous two weeks, and the return of 
the infected skimmed milk to the patrons 
of this creamery resulted in the rapid 
spread and almost spontaneous appear- 
ance of the disease on thirty-six farms, 
which number increased to over one 
hundred before the creamery could be 
closed. The hogs in the Chicago ship- 
ment were among the first to receive this 
contaminated skimmed milk, and their 
shipment to Chicago before the develop- 
ment of the disease probably infected 
the cows and sheep in the car as well as 
the Union Stock Yards of Chicago. 
From this point infection was carried 
by various shipments of live stock, 
especially the classes of cattle known as 
stockers and feeders from the Chicago 
stock yards to various parts of the coun- 
try north, east, south and west. 

About this time the products of a cer- 
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tain serum company in Chicago be- 
came infected with the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease. A careful investi- 
gation developed the fact that no serum 
shipped out from the plant of this com- 
pany was contaminated with foot-and- 
mouth disease. One lot of virus, however, 
was so contaminated. This lot of virus 
was comparatively small, it being com- 
posed of 3,400 cc. of blood obtained 
from four pigs. These pigs were not 
purchased sick in the stock yards, but 
were well at the time they entered the 
establishment on October 16. They were 
then inoculated with hog cholera virus 
with the intention of using their blood 
in connection with administering the 
serum-simultaneous treatment. On Oc- 
tober 26 these hogs were killed to fur- 
nish hog cholera virus. 


The lesions found in these four pigs 
were only those of acute hog cholera, 
but evidently they were also in the in- 
cubative stages of foot-and-mouth di- 
sease. It is a well-known fact that the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease is pres- 
ent in the blood only in diluted quanti- 
ties and then only at the beginning of the 


fever, before the vesicular eruptions ap- , 


pear. The blood will carry the virus 
of foot-and-mouth disease without pos- 
sibility of detection except by animal 
inoculations, when the hogs are killed at 
this stage. The blood from these pigs 
was mixed and most of it was shipped 
out to customers of the concern in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. On Novem- 
ber 3, the inspector in charge of the 
plant had his suspicions aroused by sick- 
ness appearing in certain hyperimmun- 
ized hogs. This was late in the day and 
he visited the plant at daylight on No- 
vember 4. He immediately quarantined 
the plant for foot-and-mouth disease, be- 
cause the hogs noticed sick the evening 
before were worse and showed lesions 
of foot-and-mouth disease. All of the 
employes and the entire establishment 
were disinfected, and the plant still re- 
mains under quarantine. The infection 
of the plant was due either to the pro- 
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miscuous passing of the owners and em- 
ployes of the company to and from the 
infected Chicago stock yards, or to the 
purchase of hogs exposed in those yards. 

The disease has so far feen found in 
the following twenty states, namely 
Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Wisconsin; in 
addition two herds were found infected 
in the District of Columbia. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has quarantined all 
or portions of each of these states, and 
local quarantines have been imposed by 
the State authorities. 


As an illustration of the manner in 
which the disease was disseminated, it 
may be interesting to refer to the feed- 
ers which went from Chicago to Mon- 
tana, a very unusual occurrence, and 
were held up at Glendive, Montana, on 
account of showing symptoms of foot: 
and-mouth disease. These cattle had 
passed through several public stock yards 
enroute, and before it was known that 
they had become infected, a shipment 
of dairy cattle from clean territory in 
Wisconsin was unloaded for feed, rest 
and water in the contaminated yards. 
When the dairy cattle reached Spokane, 
Washington, the disease manifested it- 
self, and the cows as well as the pens 
where they were yarded. were cremated 
without giving rise to any secondary 
centers of infection. 


Since the reinfection of the Chicago 
yards during the middle of January, an- 
other consignment of twenty-six dairy 
cows from clean farms and free terri- 
tory in Wisconsin has likewise carried 
infection to a distant point, but this time 
the state infected was Kansas. These 
cows were held outside the Chicago stock 
yards for thirty-four hours owing to the 
failure of the owner to request a health 
certificate from Dr. Eliason. While the 
mails were carrying the correspondence 
to and fro, the owner of the cattle visited 
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the Union Stock Yards, and evidently 
carried the virus back to his Holstein 
cows. When they arrived at their desti- 
nation the herd was divided and placed 
on two farms. About eight days later 
symptoms of foot-and mouth disease de- 
veloped, causing four counties in Kan- 
sas to be placed under quarantine as re- 
cent as February 1. 

Instances of this nature showing the 
intensely infectious character of the di- 
sease could be recorded indefinitely, but 
this feature will probably be dwelt upon 
by some of the other speakers this after- 
noon. 

The first three outbreaks, in 1870 in 
western Massachusetts and eastern New 
York, about 1880 in several lots of im- 
ported animals, and in 1884 in the vicin- 
ity of the quarantine station at Portland, 
Maine, were comparatively insignificant ; 
those in 1902 and 1908 were more grave; 
while the present infection is by far the 
most serious and extensive of all. 

The type of the disease in 1870 ap- 
pears to have been quite mild, which, to- 
gether with the restricted movement of 


both live stock and persons which ob- 


tained at that time, accounts for its fail- 
ure to become more disseminated. 

The other outbreaks in the 80’s were 
likewise mild, and restricted to only a 
few herds, so that the dissemination of 
the virus was quite easily controlled. 

In the 1902 outbreak, cases were found 
on 205 premises in twelve counties of 
four states, while in the 1908 outbreak 
the infection. was located on 157 prem- 
ises, distributed over a much larger ter- 
ritory comprising twenty-three coun- 
ties in four states. However, a larger 

. number of animals were slaughtered dur- 
ing the former outbreak, namely, 4,461 
against 3,636 in 1908. This latter out- 
break was also a much greater menace 
to the live stock interests of the coun- 
try, as it reached as far west as Mich- 
igan, and came closer to the great stock- 
raising region. The. present outbreak 
has reached this region, and native range 
cattle have contracted the disease in 
Montana, but fortunately only three 
known infected herds now exist west of 
the Mississippi river. 

The vastness of the prevailing out- 
break as compared to other visitations 








STATEMENT SHOWING PROGRESS OF WORK OF ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DIS. 
EASE, FEBRUARY 9, 1915. 
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a 21 10 39 744 197 5631 0 1,472 0 0 Nearly completed. 
assachusetts ....... 14 9 5 1,235 61 3,471 4 4,771 0 3 2 new herds. 
a es 83 16 240 2,942 809 4,019 0 7,790 0 0 Nearly completed. 
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WincOnMiR ....5...... 71 10 36 1,352 1,764 1,323 1 4,140 0 0 Disinfection completed 
a 223 2,245 52,914 7,801 651,734 23 111,868 37 83 


Number of counties in each State given in order to show approximate area of State involved. 
Illinois—All premises where herds have been slaughtered have either been disinfected or are being 


disinfected. 


on herds awaiting slaughter are not complete. 
ae ee of disinfection started as soon as slaughtered animals are buried. Few new 


Animals of herds awaiting slaughter not included in total number of animals, as reporte 
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may be realized from the following table, 
which shows that already 2,245 prem- 
ises have become infected in 223 counties 
of twenty states and the District of 
Columbia. These figures mean little, ex- 
cept by comparison, and for this reason 
it is thought desirable to show the pro- 
portion of infected farms and infected 
live stock to the total number of farms 
and live stock in one of the most ex- 
tensively infected states. For purposes 
of illustration, it may be stated that in 
Illinois 19,630 cattle out of approxi- 
mately 2,233,000 cattle have become in- 
fected, 24,165 hogs out of probably 
4,350,000 hogs, and but 535 sheep out of 
a total of 935,0000 sheep. Of the 150,- 
000 farms in that state, only 568 have 
been involved. Thus far the number of 
cattle destroyed in all the states is 32,- 
914, which is less than .08 of 1 per cent 
of the total number in the United States. 
In other words, the number of cattle 
restroyed does not exceed the number 
killed in two or three days in some of 
the larger packing-house centers. 

An analogy may be shown between 
these last three outbreaks. They all 
started about August or September, with 
intervals of six years. They were not 
uncovered in the 1902 or 1908 outbreak 
until November. In this present visita- 
tion the disease was diagnosed about the 
middle of October, a month earlier than 
in the two previous outbreaks. The suc- 
cess which followed the eradication of 
the disease in these two latter outbreaks 
through slaughter of infected herds, en- 
forcement of rigid quarantine measures, 
and the prompt and thorough cleaning 
and disinfection of the infected prem- 
ises in co-operation with the state author- 
ities, has been generally recognized as 
the most practical ad efficient means of 
eradication that could be adopted in this 
country, and such measures have been 
employed successfully in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Holland, England and 
other European countries, as well as 
Australia. Even in Germany this course 
was followed for a time in a recent out- 
break, but the spread of the disease was 
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so rapid—possibly because of its former 
widespread appearance in that country 
—that it soon got beyond the control of 
the authorities and the slaughter of the 
infected herds had to be abandoned. The 
experience gained in those countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease has be- 
come so prevalent and permanently im- 
planted has shown that the existence of 
such an intensely contagious malady in 
a country is a constant menace to the 
live stock industry, and its control solely 
by quarantine measures and disinfection 
has proved impossible in those countries 
where it has been undertaken. 

In considering the losses from this 
disease; the mortality is not the only 
factor to be mentioned. The death rate 
in the benign form of the malady may 
be only 3 per cent, while in the malig- 
nant form of the disease it may reach 
from 30 to 40 per cent and even more 
of the affected animals. On the other 
hand, the mortality among calves in the 
benign form of the infection is consid- 
erable. 

Although as a rule infected animals 
respond quickly to medicinal treatment, 
the Department does not advise such 


“treatment of animals suffering with foot- 


and-mouth disease. If diseased animals 
were held for treatment, they would be a 
source of infection for some weeks or 
months, and if this. plan were generally 
followed we should probably never be 
able to get rid of the disease.’ The 
malady is of such a highly contagious 
character, and the infection is so easily 
spread, that during the period of treat- 
ment one animal might communicate it 
to hundreds of others. Experience in 
European countries has shown the futil- 
ity of attempting to eradicate the dis- 
ease by curing individual animals. The 
affected animals that have passed 
through the disease become a source of 
further infection as virus carriers for 
weeks and months, even after they have 
apparently recovered, and are suscepti- 
ble to reinfection, as one attack does 
not confer permanent immunity. 

It is a known fact that many of the 
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infectious diseases of man, such as ty- 
phoid fever, cholera, plague and diph- 
theria, are spread by so-called bacillus 
or virus carriers. Such carriers may 
also occur in different diseases of ani- 
mals, although definite data on virus car- 
riers in animals have been established 
only in foot-and-mouth disease, Malta 
fever, and equine influenza. The possi- 
bility of such carriers existing in other 
diseases of animals, such as hog-cholera, 
has been intimated by Hutyra and other 
prominent authorities. The occurrence 
of virus carriers after the recovery of 
foot-and-mouth disease was first recog- 
nized by Loeffler in 1904, and is of 
special importance in countries where 
eradication is conducted with only quar- 
antine and veterinary police measures. 

The absolute solution of this problem 
causes many difficulties, because in foot- 
and-mouth disease, unlike in typhoid 
fever or diphtheria, the infective agent 
can not be determined bacteriologically, 
since in foot-and-mouth disease we have 
to deal with an ultra-visible virus. 

In 1905, Newmann pointed out in an 
official report that an animal recovered 


from foot-and mouth disease introduced’ 


the infection to another herd after a 
lapse of eight months. Later, the Min- 
istry of Wurtemburg reported two cases 
in 1907 in which recovered animals act- 
ing as virus carriers transmitted the dis- 
ease. Further, Loeffler mentioned sim- 
ilar cases, and in his report suggested 
that all animals which are used for ex- 
perimental work on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease should be slaughtered after the con- 
clusion of the experiment. Again, at 
the Ninth International Veterinary Con- 
gress, Loeffler and Nevermann reported 
further observations on virus carriers of 
foot-and-mouth disease, The conclu- 
sions of Prof. Loeffler are as follows: 

Regular supervision of such farms is 
indispensable requred. 

One of the most mportant results of 
the researches concerning foot-and- 
mouth disease is that the fact has been 


doubtlessly ascertained that, just as in - 


numerous human infectious diseases, 


some of the recovered animals will re- 
main carriers and continue the spread- 
ing of the virus. 

It seems that the number of such ani- 
mals is limited. 

How. long such animals can spread 
the virus has not yet been ascertained. 
According to the experience gathered 
up to the present moment even seven 
months after the end of the epizootic new 
infections have been caused by them. 

As yet no method is known to dis- 
criminate the virus spreaders. 


Infected animals are to be placed un-. 


der observation during at least seven 
months. They must not be offered for 
sale, and should be kept separated from 
healthy animals. 

Nevermann, in his report on foot-and- 
mouth disease prepared for the Tenth 
International Veterinary Congress held 
in London in 1914, attached great im- 
portance to the virus carriers in con- 
nection with the spread of this infec- 
tion. He claimed that in the control of 
foot-and-mouth disease, it is absolutely 
necessary to give the so-called virus car- 
riers due consideration, as otherwise the 
results of the measures inaugurated for 


_ the eradication of the disease may prove 


fruitless. He also cited numerous in- 
stances in which virus carriers were in- 
disputably the propagators of the dis- 
ease. Such observations have been made, 
especially during the last outbreaks in 
Germany, which afforded the authorities 
a splendid opportunity for collecting data 
on this phase of the disease. All the 
governmental veterinarians received in- 
structions to make close observations 
relative to each outbreak with a view to 
tracing its origin. Special reports were 
required in all instances where the dis- 
ease could be traced to virus carriers. 
As a result of these steps, Nevermann 
was in a position to publish in the last 
annual report of the veterinary officers 
of Prussia over one hundred outbreaks 
reported from different parts of the 
country in which virus carriers were 
apparently responsible for the dissemi- 
nation of the disease. Naturally, it was 
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impossible to establish with positive cer- 
tainty that in each instance the virus 
carriers spread the disease, or that other 
factors might not have been responsible 
for the outbreaks; nevertheless, in con- 
sidering the large number of outbreaks 
reported to be due to such a source of 
infection, we must accept that the care- 
ful observations of the district veter- 
inarians include only such cases as were 
obviously traceable to virus carriers. The 
outbreaks in which the infection occurs 
after the laps of a prolonged period fol- 
lowing the recovery of the infected ani- 
mals may be divided into two groups: 
The first group would embrace those 
cases in which susceptible animals are 
placed into previously infected stables 
and subsequently become infected—in 
such cases it might be possible that the 
virus was still present in some remote 
places not reached by the disinfectant, 
the newly introduced animals contracting 
the disease from sucha source. The sec- 
ond group would include the cases in 
which recovered animals after the dis- 
appearance of the disease are introduced 
into healthy herds, thus infecting them. 
In these cases the disease usually ap- 
pears among the animals of the healthy 
herd only after several weeks, and at 
times even after months. At the same 
time, the animals which brought the 
infection into the herd do not become 
infected. Investigations which have 
been conducted in order to determine 
what part of the recovered animal har- 
bors the infection have not been uniform 
in their results. Some investigators have 
found that the saliva of a recovered ani- 
mal was responsible for the spread of 
the disease. In other cases, the virus is 
supposed to have been spread from the 
crevices of the hoof. The recent studies 
of Zschokke are particularly interesting 
on this phase of the subject. He under- 
took the work of establishing to what 
extent the feet of recovered animals may 
be responsible for the dissemination of 
disease, and according to his findings, 
the vesicles which occur in the skin of 
the interdigital spaces and the plantar 
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cushion may also extend under the horny 
capsule forming their furrow-like spaces 
along the sensitive laminae of the wall 
and sole, and he also found hidden 
vesicles in the hoof which did not open 
to the outside. It therefore appears pos- 
sible that virulent lymph which is pres- 
ent in these locations penetrates between 
the horny structure where it becomes en- 
closed until it is brought to the surface 
by the natural wearing of the hoof, and 
is then responsible for the transmission 
of the disease. The findings of Zschokke 
would explain the possibility of the oc- 
currence of the disease in localities in 
which animals harboring the cirus in 
such fashion are introduced into healthy 
herds, and it is considered possible that 
the greatest proportion of the virus car- 
riers harbor the infection in this man- 
ner. In countries where the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease is conducted 
by the enforcement of quarantine meas- 
ures, these so-called virus carriers must 
therefore by a constant menace to the 
elimination of the disease, and if for no 
other reason than this, it appears that 
whenever the circumstances permit, 
eradication of the disease should be car- 
aried out by slaughtering the infected 
herd. The fact that recovered animals 
might transmit the disease for six or 
seven months to susceptible animals 
fould cause a constant uncertainty, and 
require a vigilance impossible of enforce- 
ment. 

In order to demonstrate the extent of 
the spread of this disease in Germany, 
and to demonstrate the advisability of 
controlling the disease by the slaughter 
of the infected herds in connection with 
sanitary and quarantine measures, au- 
thentic statistical data are given below. 

The outbreak which appeared in Ger- 
many in 1888 reached its height in 1892, 
when 1,304,299 cattle, 2,193,187 sheep, 
and 4,238,262 hogs were affected with 
the disease. It gradually diminished 
after this time, but again reached very 
great proportions in 1899, when 1,885,- 
%74 cattle, 1,505,830 sheep, and 814,862 
hogs were affected. After that time the 
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disease gradually diminished, although it 
continued to exist to a greater or less 
extent. In 1910 it appeared to gain in 
virulence, and in 1911 the affection was 
more widely spread than ever before in 
the history of that country. In that year 
3,366,369 cattle, 1,602,627 sheep, 53,674 
goats, and 2,555,371 hogs were affected 
with the disease. Similar statistics could 
be cited from other European countries 
in which the policy adopted consisted in 
endeavors to control the disease by quar- 
antine measures. 

The prevention of such widespread 
epizootics among domestic animals must 
of necessity have a great influence upon 
the animal industry of the country. The 
losses which may be attributed to the 
disease outside of the mortality, are 
heavy. These include the rapid loss in 
the condition of the animals, especially 
in fattened stock; the diminution of the 
milk yield of dairy cows, and the subse- 
quent appearance of garget in a con- 
siderable proportion of the affected ani- 
mals, with a total. destruction of milk 
secretion in one or more quarters of the 
udder; likewise, abortions frequently 


‘ occur in pregnant animals, as well as 


other complications which are associated 
with outbreaks of this disease. Further- 
more, feet complications are particularly 
frequent in fat stock and hogs, which not 
infrequently result in the sloughing of 
the hoofs. 

Various authorities have aimed to es- 
tablish the depreciation in value of an 
animal after an attach of foot-and-mouth 
disease. An English practitioner of 
wide experience states that it is none too 
high to lace the loss on each animal 
that becomes affected and that ultimately 
recovers at $20 when milch cows or 
feeding cattle that are nearly finished 
are under consideration. Other eminent 
authorities state that the deterioration 
will amount to from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the value of animals. In Denmark it is 
figured that the depreciation in value 
would amount to $8 per head, in Ger- 
many $7, and in Holland $10. Allowing 
the smallest figures to stand as the aver- 


age, and considering that there are in 
the United States about 58,000,000 
cattle, of which only 50 per cent might 
become infected, the losses sustained for 
cattle alone would amount to over $200,- 
000,000, to make no allowance for in- 
jury done to swine, sheep, goats and 
other susceptible animals. 

The paralyzing effect upon the traffic 
in live stock which results from the out- 
break, and necessary quarantine which 
must be established to control the dis- 
ease, and which must extend over a long 
period, must also be considerable from 
an economical standpoint during the 
prevalence of the contagion. For in- 
stance, the disease causes the closure of 
markets and the prevention of fairs, 
shows and public sales, interferes with 
the proper supply of milk and meat, and 
prevents the exportation of live stock. 
States not infected refuse admission of 
animals from the quarantined states, and 
owners of herds free from disease nat- 
urally demand protection from exposed 
or infected stock. In view of these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that those 
who have seriously taken part in the 
struggle against this disease sooner or 
later possess the conviction that success 
is to be expected only from energy and 
resoluteness. 

In the previous outbreaks of 1902 and 
1908, the expenditure of the United 
States Government in the eradication of 
the disease amounted to about $300,000 
in each instance. Between the three out- 
breaks, intluding the present one, there 
were six-year intervals, and by distrib- 
uting this expenditure over the inter- 
vening period the total amount per year 
would be only $50,000, which is very 
small when compared with the losses 
which would result if the disease had 
been allowed to spread over a consider- 
able area of the country. 

Experience with the disease in various 
countries indicates that once the infec- 
tion has been allowed to spread over 
large areas, the contagion practically 
had to wear itself out before it subsides. 

(Continued on page 204) 
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The Sturdy Farm Boy vs. the High School 
Kid as a Veterinary Matriculant” 


By BURTON R. ROGERS, St. Joseph, Missouri, Dean St. Joseph Veterinary College 


At the outset I want to say that 
when I offered to Secretary Simpson 
to give this paper, I had no thought 
the article “A Crime In Higher Educa- 
tion” which no doubt many of you may 
have read in the American Journal of 
Veterinary Medicine, would be publish- 
ed, as I gave it to Dr. Campbell, whom 
I have always found broad, fair, lib- 
eral and open minded, with the idea 
of simply having him see and study 
my experience viewpoint, that there 
might possibly be another side to the 
question of high entrance requirements 
and examinations, than the position 
he had been taking editorially, and 
that a large number of other strong, 
conscientious and influential veterin- 
arians have been advocating without 
modification or thought of equitable 
substitution. Therefore, much of 
which I might have written or said at 
this time has already been presented. 
In fact the mere title of my paper al- 
most explains the subject in a nutshell, 
and no doubt caused a train of thought 
in all who noted it. 

Furthermore, I hope no one will 
make the mistake of assuming that I 
am encouraging or favoring the en- 
trance of a lower grade of men into 
veterinary schools and profession, for 
I want it emphatically understood that 
no one is more in favor of elevating 
the personnel and standing of the vet- 
erinary profession, and of increasing 
the efficiency of veterinary service 
throughout the country than the writ- 
er. 

Nor is there anyone more strongly 
in favor of the best real potential qual- 
ity of American manhood being en- 





*Read at Meeting of the ioeet Sd Veterinary 
Association, Omaha, Nebr., 914. 
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couraged and permitted to enter the 
veterinary colleges and ultimately the 
veterinary profession. There is a vast 
difference in these two words, encour- 
aged and permitted. Let us be sure 
that all we encourage are the best, and 
that we permit all the best. 

Through correspondence and per- 
sonal contact with many men over a 
period of years, both in state and 
private colleges, and as secretary of a 
state veterinary association, observ- 
ing the graduates, the students, and 
the candidates, I have come to realize 
and am convinced, that owing to vari- 
ous reasons and circumstances, such 
as financial difficulties, sickness, pa- 
rental and farm demands, foolish and 
serious decisions and in many cases 
no further education being available 
in the community, that many worthy 
potential men have not received the 
general preliminary education in school 
which they might like to possess, and 
might have secured under favorable 
circumstances. Some of these men 
have handled livestock all their lives, 
and either always had, or gradually 
developed an ambition to become, and 
would make the very best of veterin- 
arians, if given an opportunity to meet 
the requirements. 

The principal point I want to make 
in this paper is, that there is a pos- 
sibility that the single arbitrary, un- 
yielding, standard of one year or more 
of high school work that has been 
advocated should be required of all 
candidates for a veterinary education, 
may, in some cases, be an unjust and 
false standard, and really prevent 
many of the best men entering the 
profession with a distinct loss to its 
standing. There may be other things 
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equal and superior to it in some ways, 
and in the end be for the best inter- 
ests of some important branches and 
divisions of the profession, particularly 
general practice. 

Our ideas regarding standards 
change. For a long time and until a 
few years ago, our ideal standard of 
success, was the amount of wealth and 
fame a man had acquired. Investigation 
has shown that much of this wealth 
has been acquired in a manner that 
we did not then even suspicion as 
being unfair. Other standards of suc- 
cess are now being recognized, among 
which is service, and after all, there 
is no better unselfish standard of suc- 
cess than efficient service, whether it 
be in statesmanship for the masses, in 
invention, in building, in industry, in 
agriculture, in relieving suffering, in 
human or veterinary medicine. 

Every one of these serve to increase 
the capacity to enjoy. The luxury of 
today is becoming the humanity of 
tomorrow. There are many men, some 
of them married and with children, 
who want to better the condition of 
themselves and their families, and are 
in a position and willing to make a 
limited investment, both in time and 
money, to make themselves efficient 
in a line of work in which they have 
confidence, and then to rightfully ex- 
pect more work and better remuneration. 
Non-veterinary government men are ex- 
cellent examples. 

Let me diverge with a concrete ex- 
ample. A young man 27 years of age, 
fine, intelligent looking, a fluent but 
not bluffing talker, came into my of- 
fice the other day, told me of his life, 
how he left school early for financial 
and parental reasons, engaged later in 
farming and breeding fine stock, par- 
ticularly horses and mules, and during 
a good share of these twelve years, 
read bulletins and agricultural papers, 
and gradually developed an ambition 
to. become a veterinarian, always pos- 
sessing an instinct and love for the 

domesticated animals. 


On the other hand, a graduate of a 
certain high school talked over the 
proposition with me—he was uncouth, 
and actually, thé stenographer could 
hardly wait to open the office window 
after he left, and she accustomed to a 
veterinary hospital and college envi- 
ronment too. The private schools may 
sometimes be accused of a greed for 
students, and this man meant a finan- 
cial gain, because he fulfilled the re- 
quirements and standard set up. But 
I was nervous, because I knew he 
would not make a good veterinarian. 
I would rather not trust him with my 
horse even after graduation. 

Do you mean to tell me that the 
twelve years’ practical service of that 
first young man is mot equal to the one 
to four years of high school work that 
a large number of our young men have 
had? 

Sometime ago I attended the gradu- 
ation exercises of a city high school, 
going there with the intent and pur- 
pose of studying those young men 
and to talk personally with them and 
tell them of the opportunities open 
and the awakened dignity of the vet- 
erinary profession. There was much 
misgiving in my heart, when I ob- 
served that the majority upon that 
platform comprised a bunch of care- 
free and careless kids. Just kids, I 
say, no contact with the world, no re- 
sponsibility, even though some ora- 
tions were heavily laden with it, no 
knowledge of hard knocks. 

In view of the fact that the tendency 
is to encourage high school work, I 
made an especial effort to secure such 
students or get them interested by 
placing advertising in their high school 
annuals. I took up with the advertis- 
ing managers of the principal daily 
papers of St. Louis, Omaha, Sioux 
City and St. Joseph, the matter of se- 

curing preferred full position space in 
their papers, and on the same page 
next to the story of the high school 
graduation exercises. 

The idea was based on the fact that 
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every high school graduate and _ the 
majority of the undergraduates and 
their fond parents would follow the 
dictates of human nature and read the 
account of themselves or their friends 


or children and about someone and. 


somebody they were interested in. As 
a result of this, they could scarcely 
help seeing an appeal and proposition 
directed specially to them. I tried to 
make the ads as attractive and as ef- 
fective as possible. 

Following is an example of one the 
ads. I used. Some of my _ headline 
phrases were “You Young Men Grad- 
uates. What are you going to do 
now? Before you decide upon your 
life work, investigate the many great 
fields open and the remuneration of- 
fered and the dignity of the veterinary 
profession” I also briefly presented the 
fields open. 

No one was more confident than I, 
but what I would receive a horde of 
inquiries. But so far as I have been 
able to trace them we have received 
only one single inquiry as a result of 
this special advertising. They were 
not interested enough to even write. 
I was strongly convinced that adver- 
tising is a gambling proposition, and 
paying for full preferred location is 
costly. 

Not long ago I received a letter from 
an advertising agency stating they had 
a list of 35,000 boy high school grad- 
uates of which 92 had indicated an 
inclination to enter a veterinary col- 
lege and they would furnish their 
names for $9.20. They probably 
named all they could. 92 out of 35,- 
000! 

_.Now this a more serious matter to 
the veterinary profession than will 
perhaps be realized at first thought. 

We are appealing to a restricted 
class that may not be interested, and 
the few that are might possibly see a 
“soft snap” and we get the poorest 
among them, and few of them suited 
by environment or instinct or inclina- 
tion toward the practice division of 
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veterinary science. The best students 
are those who are seeking the veter- 
inary colleges instead of those the Vet- 
erinary Colleges are forced to seek. 
Volunteers are always better than 
converts. 

On the other hand we may be ex- 
cluding a great potential group of men 
who have the instinct, the inclination 
and the ability and potentiality to 
make the best of veterinarians and 
WHO would teflect credit upon the 
profession. Manty of these men for the 
very reason that they were unable to 
secure early preliminary training, know 
the value of every dollar and of every 
hour. Such men can sometimes really 
secure a six yeat course while others 
are only securing a three year, or pos- 
sibly a year and one-half only. 

In the earlier history of veterinary 
medicine, there was really only one di-’ 
vision, and that was the treating of 
sick animals, including, of course den- 
testry and castration. Good efficient 
practitioners in the aggregate mean 
more for the reputation of the profes- 
sion, than do a few eminent scientific 
veserinary investigators. The opinion 
of six million farmers about the ten 
thousand veterinarians doing the re- 
quired work in their community is of 
more importance to the profession. 


Veterinary science is divided into 
many divisions, such as, practice, lab- 
oratory, bacteriology and zoology, 


sanitary work, prophylactic work and 
preventive medicine. Human medicine 
has already established special schools 
of preventive and’ sanitary medicine. 
A great mistake in veterinary medi- 
cine is that we have tried to have them 
master them all, but with the same re- 
sults indicated in the time worn ex- 
pression. ‘Jack of all divisions, and 
master of none,” particularly at the 
sacrifice of the practice side. 

We need to get back to emphasize 
and learn thoroughly certain parts, 
such as anatomy, histology, physio- 
logy, materia medica, pathology, sur- 
gery and practice, all with the idea of 
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correct diagnosis and physiological 
therapeutics. 

Can we be sure that all our grad- 
uates of today are as efficient in actual 
practice as those of former days who 
concentrated and trained themselves 
for the only field then existing, name- 
ly practice? 

If veterinary service has or will im- 
prove, can it be due as much to high 
entrance matriculation requirements, 
as to our increased knowledge and 
abundant literature in veterinary medi- 
cine, and improved therapeutic prod- 
ucts. Personally, I am more in favor 
of lengthening the courses if neces- 
sary, rather than requiring the high 
school work. I would prefer that 
those who have attained a certain 
minimum age be allowed to enter the 
veterinary schools for a probationary 

. period of three months and give them 
the opportunity to try to make good 
and demonstrate their ability to grasp 
the information presented. 

Men have and always will make mis- 
takes. Methods of punishment have 
also undergone change. Helpfulness 


is the aim where possible. Many young 


men have made foolish and even seri- 
ous mistakes in their preliminary edu- 
cation. All men do not and will not 
make correct decisions. The veterin- 
ary profession, like all other vocations, 
have misfits and men who had never 
ought to have entered the veterinary 
profession, because in no branch of it 
would they be successful. 

On the other hand, there are many 
young men now in other lines of work, 
who for their own good and for the 
good of the profession ought to be in 
the veterinary profession. It would 
be the making of some men who may 
be considered hopeless. Nearly all 
veterinarians have seen men, who were 
initially considered the joke of the 
class, develop among the top notchers 
at graduation time, and they have seen 
the freshmen gold medal student have 
trouble earning his diploma and pass- 
_ing the state board examination. 


The Land Grant Agricultural col- 
leges were established in 1862 by the 
Morrill act which reads in part— 
“There shall be created in each state at 
least one college, where the leading 
object shall be to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” No grander act 
was ever passed by Congress, and as 
long as there were no high schools 
and students were allowed to enter 
these practical colleges directly from 
the eighth grade, no greater democra- 
tic service was ever carried out. 

Since the high entrance require- 
ments have been established, there is 
a question whether these colleges are 
serving the purpose their founders 
had in mind. I firmly believe the priv- 
ate veterinary colleges are more ideally 
fulfilling the intent of that act, than 
are some of the State supported vet- 
erinary schools. I have no objection 
to the state schools making their en- 
trance examination as high as they 
please, and training men for investiga- 
tion, laboratory and research work, 
with those fundamental underground 
sciences they feel are necessary for 
such work, but there is a question 
whether they ought to bring their in- 
fluences to bear so as to prevent the 
private veterinary colleges to fulfill the 
original ideals of the Land Grant Act. 
Many young men, finding they could 
not make good on probation would be 
satisfied, simply because they had 
been given a chance, and would not 
go through life with a forlorn hope. 
Education is possible outside the 
school rooms, and some of it is richer. 
Today we have daily papers and mag- 
azines of all kinds that are education- 
al. Moving pictures teach us more of 
geography and history and people and 
life and human nature than books can 
in years. 

If this Missouri Valley Veterinary 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Open Joints * 


By J. N. FROST, Ithaca, New York 


HE literature in regard to suppur- 
ative arthritis seems to be a minus 
quantity so far as veterinary surgery is 
concerned, and the case reports are few. 
As one medical work states, “Our 
knowledge of joint disease is so imper- 
fect that no opportunity should be lost 
by which clinical data may be added.” 
Causes: The causes of open joints 
are kick wounds, nail punctures and the 
like, which not only open the joint cap- 
sule, but are liable to carry infection to 
the joint cavity, where synovia serves as 
a favorable medium for the development 
of the bacteria. Another cause, also, is 
the extension of necrosis from neighbor- 
ing areas of infection, such as tendon 
sheaths or bursae. Likewise it may re- 
sult by the process of metastasis from 
some distant suppurating foci, 

The severity of articular wounds is 
not due to the lesions produced, but to 
the inoculation of the wound with bac- 
teria. When pyogenic organisms gain 
entrance to a joint cavity, they lead to 
inflammation of all the structures of the 
joint, followed by syppuration, and, un- 
less overcome, to the destruction of the 
joint cartilage and the discharge of the 
same in the form of pus, leaving the ends 
of the bones bare and rough. Naturally, 
this leads, in those joints where the 
movement is limited, to anchylosis or 
stiffness of the joint. 

Symptoms: If the wound of the joint 
is small and made by a clean instrument, 
the only symptom may be the discharge 
of synovial fluid. In most cases there 
will be, however, some infection which 
results in signs of irritation, such as 
swelling of the joint, increased synovial 
fluid, or tenderness on palpation. If the 
infection is severe there will be edema, 
fever as high as 104 to 105 degrees, with 


*Read at the 7th annual conference N. Y. State 
Veterinary College. 





The 
patient holds the swollen painful articu- 
lation in a position to relieve the pain 
as much as possible, touching only the 


pulse and respiration increased. 


toe to the floor. Frequent convulsive 
movements are made with the leg, indi- 
cating pain in the part. The tissues sur- 
rounding the joint are inflamed and 
swollen, and there is a discharge of 
synovia from the wound, which at first 
is a slippery, transparent straw-colored 
liquid. Synovia may be recognized by 
its tenacity if the finger which touches 
the fluid is slowly withdrawn. This is 
a sure sign that the fluid has come from 
a synovial bursa, or in other words, that 
it contains mucin. 


As inflammation of the joint advances, 
the synovia is discharged in thick, heavy 
clots. After the synovial membrane be- 
comes infected, its secretion is greatly 
augmented, and the discharge is a thick 
yelfow mixture of pus and _ synovia, 
which is thrown off in large quantities. 

The loss of flesh is exceedingly rapid, 
even though the appetite remains good. 
Due to long periods of decubitis, sore 
and infected areas develop on the skin 
over the external angle of the ilium, the 
shoulder and the supra-orbital process of 
the head. 


The differential diagnosis between a 
suppurative arthritis and .suppurating 
tendon sheath is not always easy, as the 
discharge from each has the same gen- 
eral appearance and around most of the 
joints there aré’tendon sheaths which 
may become opened more readily than 
the joint. There is usually a difference 
in the degree of lameness. The animal 
with open tendon sheath does not ordi- 
narily show as great pain upon move- 
ment or upon bearing weight on tlie part 
as does the animal with open joint. 

By probing we can usually make our 
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diagnosis positive. We are told by many 
that probing should not be resorted to, 
and this no doubt is true if it cannot be 
done in an aseptic manner. We fail to 
see, however, why there should be dan- 
ger if we are careful to disinfect the 
wound and then use a thoroughly ster- 
ilized probe. After probing we are‘in a 
position to give a more accurate progno- 
sis and treatment. 

Treatment: The treatment of suppura- 
tive arthritis is highly unsatisfactory, 
necessarily of long duration, and in a 
great percentage of cases i$ unsuccess- 
ful. The death rate has resulted in the 
trial of a great number of drugs, in- 
cluding poultices, blisters, continual irri- 
gation with weak antiseptic solutions, 
ointments of camphor, alum, calomel and 
corrosive sublimate. 

In the treatment of open joints, they 
may be divided into two groups: 

(1) Open joints, such as the stifle, 
shoulder, elbow, etc., where anchylosis 
can not occur, or, occurring, would de- 
stroy the usefulness of the animal. 

(2) Open joints which, if anchylosed, 
will not seriously impair the value of the 
animal, such as the smaller tarsal joints 
of the corono-pedal joint. 

The first question to be decided when 
a joint is involved in acute supperation 
is whether an attempt should be made 
to prevent anchylosis or whether the 
process should be favored. 

Taking the first group, which com- 
prises the more important joints and in 
which anchylosis would be disastrous to 
the usefulness of the animal, we find 
it impossible, or at least impracticable 
in the larger animals to bandage these 
parts. If the joint is not infected by the 
object causing the injury, it is almost 
certain to become infected by exposure. 
In treating these cases we must prevent 
too great an infection, which causes an 
inflammation and destruction of the cap- 
sule and cartilage, and thereby results 
in anchylosis. We must also be careful 
that our antiseptics are. not so strong 
as to cause some irritation to the joint 
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capsule and cartilage, producing an in- 
flammation of the same as well as in- 
creasing the chance for infection and in 
so doing hasten the destruction of the 
part. 

It is a known fact that most of our 
antiseptics cause irritation to the tissues 
even in a strength which is too mild to 
harm bacteria. Our antiseptic then must 
be one that not only prevents the growth 
of bacteria, but also that does not pro- 
duce irritation of the tissues. 


We have found pure glycerin to be an 
agent which produces no visible irrita- 
tion of the tissues, and we have also 
found that bacteria fail to multiply upon 
it. According to Rideal on “Disinfec- 
tion and Preservation of Food,” bacteria 
and insects are killed by undiluted 
glycerin, since, having a very low dif- 
fusive power, it causes death by desicca- 
tion. Spores with thicker envelopes re- 
sist it indefinitely, and on dilution of the 
glycerin begin to grow immediately. Cul- 
tures made in the laboratory of -strepto- 
coccus and staphlycoccus and mixed cul- 
tures from cases of fistulous withers fail 


-to make any growth on glycerin. The 


injection, under aseptic conditions, of 
pure warmed glycerin into the hock or 
stifle joint of a horse causes the animal 
no distress, and is followed by no in- 
creased heat in the part, no pain upon 
pressure, and no change in the gait of 
the animal. 

We find also that when we inject under 
aseptic conditions one part of Lugol’s 
solution to four parts of glycerin, or in 
other words, twenty per cent Lugol’s 
solution in glycerin, it fails likewise to 
cause irritation. 

In order to determine the amount of 
irritation produced by glycerin, we in- 
jected two ounces, slightly warm, into 
the jo:nt capsule of the hock of a horse. 
Twenty-two hours later the animal was 
killed. It had shown no signs of irrita- 
tion, and the capsule of the joint failed 
to show any congestion. Another ani- 


may, treated in the same way, was killed 
forty-eight hours after injection, and 

















failed to show any symptoms,. and the 
joint capsule remained normal. Two 
other animals were injected in the stifle 
joint in the same manner. One was 
killed on the third day; the other, at 
the end of two weeks. Neither showed 
any ill effects from the injection and 
the joint capsules remained normal. In 
all, fourteen horses were injected, and 
none showed any signs of a disturbance 
in the joint. 

Later, injections of twenty per cent 
Lugol’s solution in glycerin were made 
in the same manner, and the animals 
killed at intervals of four, eighteen and 
forty-eight hours and three weeks. In 
all, we were unable to see that any irri- 
tation had been produced. 

The treatment recommended by us for 
open joints, in which we wish to prevent 
anchylosis is, first, to shave all hair from 
the area surrounding the wound, fol- 
lowing with a thorough cleansing of the 
skin and disinfection of the wound, and 
then to inject a twenty per cent Logul’s 
solution in glycerin into the wound. 
This should be repeated two or three 
times a day, each time. enough of the 
solution being injected to fill the joint 
capsule, thereby securing the flushing 
effect. As this solution does not cause 
any irritation to the tissue and yet is 
a strong antiseptic, it serves to shorten 
the period of congestion and inflamma- 
tion and to overcome the infection with- 
out causing a destruction of the secreting 
membrane until the external wound has 
had time to heal. The injection of this 
solution seems to retard the excessive 
secretion of synovia. The larger the 
joint capsule and the smaller the ex- 
ternal wound, the longer our antiseptic 
will remain in contact with the inflamed 
tissues as the glycerin, being thick, does 
not flow readily through a small open- 
ing. 

In treating Group 2, those joints in 
which anthylosis does not impair ma- 
terially the value of the animal, we be- 
lieve the treatment should be much the 
same in the beginning as in Group 1. If 
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we find the secreting membranes are 
highly infected and cartilages are be- 
coming eroded, anchylosis is bound to 
occur, and we should direct our treat- 
ment toward hastening the process. 

In this group we can use the bandage 
and antiseptic pack to good advantage, 
as all of these joints may be readily 
bandaged. The application of a 1/100 
corrosive sublimate or other antiseptic 
pack should prevent further infection to 
the part. In making the pack, we have 
found it advisable to use gauze in place 
of cotton, as the gauze allows the secre- 
tion to pass through and thus drain 
away, while the cotton has a tendency 
to dam back the secretions and hold them 
in contact with the wound and prevent 
the flushing action produced by the secre- 
tion of synovia. The free discharge of 
synovia acts as a flushing agent and thus 
carries out infection and pus from the 
joint cavity. The proper application of 
the pack and bandage constitutes the 
first principle in the treatment of in- 
flammation, namely, rest to the part, by 
preventing or lessening the motion of 
the joint. Motion results in irritation 
tq the tissues and promotes infection. 
We may render the joint immovable by 
the use of splints, shoes with a brace, or 
tar bandages and heavy packs. That this 
lessens the infection and pain greatly is 
shown by the unusual amount of weight 
which the animal will bear on the part. 

By making a free opening into the 
joint, we may be able to curette away 
the joint cartilage and thus hasten the 
process of anchylosis. Then, too, by in- 
creasing the size of the opening into the 
joint, we have a better opportunity to 
disinfect thoroughly the joint cavity, 
overcome the infection, and thus pre- 
vent fatal sepsis. Abscesses in the . 
periarticular tissue should be opened 
wherever they occur and their cavities 
thoroughly drained and disinfected. 

For the purpose of disinfection we 
have found long narrow strips of gauze 
saturated in tincture of iodin to be of 
great benefit. The iodin also serves as 
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more or less of ‘an irritant, and causes 
a destruction of the secreting mem- 
branes and joint cartilage which must 
take place before we may hope for re- 
covery. 

In the human being and in the smaller 
animals there is another operation 
which may be resorted to—amputation. 
When the infected area is great and 
there is danger of death from septicemia, 
the removal of the distal portion of the 
member allows of thorough disinfection 
of the joint, as well as thé removal of 
the infected area which is producing the 
sepsis. 

We do not favor the use of slings in 
disease of the articulations, believing that 
the animal, if worth treating, is able 
to get up and down readily if given a 
box stall with sufficient room. Certainly 
a horse, if given a proper amount of dry 
‘bedding to prevent decubitis gangrene, 
rests more comfortably in a large stall 
than it does in a stiff pair of slings. 
_ Another point, which is often ignored, 
is the removal of the shoes from a horse 
which is spending much of its time in a 
recumbent position. The bruising of the 
pectoral region from the front shoes, 
and the resulting infection, may be suffi- 
cient to overcome the animal that is 


fighting to withstand the attack of septi- 


cemia which is resulting from suppura- 
tive arthritis. 





I am in receipt of your copy of “Vet- 
erinary State Board Questions and An- 
swers” and I find it to be equal to your 
represéntations. It meets my require- 
ments and I would not consider my li- 
brary complete without it. 


Missouri. A. W. F. 


I find “Veterinary State Board Ques- 
tions and Answers” very useful for 
“grinding” purposes, also as.a ready ref- 
erence book, to refresh one’s memory. 


‘Toronto, Ont. John N. Campbell. 
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METHODS OF IMMUNIZATION 
(Continued from page 156) 
of recuperation ; to the widespread, habit 
of rubbing down sprains and injuries; 
to massage; to the Swedish movement 
cure; and to the manipulation of oste- 
opathy. All this must be directed by in- 
telligence and skill; its efficacy is largely 
proportionate to the amount of circula- 
tion still possible in the affected part, if 
the capillaries and lymph radicles are 
already firmly embolized and if the tis- 
sues are already far gone in degenera- 
tion, if the inflammatory exudate is so 
excessive as to have cut off the circula- 
tion by compression, if the blood, from 
the gorged vessels, has broken through, 
has coagulated, and has yielded up all its 
oxygen, leaving no source for the supply 
of more, hope must be correspondingly 
abandoned, the case has already largely 
shut off the possibility of successful 
treatment by this channel. It is nat- 
urally most beneficial in the slighter in- 
flammations, in the more recent forms, 
in which coagulations are not yet too 
firm and intractable and in which palpa- 
tion momentarily frees the vessels of the 
color from the contained blood. Manipu- . 
lation and rubbing must be made in the 
direction of the flow of blood and lymph 
(centripetally) and it must be graded 
according to the condition of the affected 
parts, so as to avoid breaking down any 
tissues that have so far degenerated as 
to have largely parted with their. cohe- 
sion and tenacity. In conditions that are 
less degenerated, and which have on pres- 
sure but a limited number of red puncta 
of coagula or rupture, repair may be still 
effected under careful manipulation. 
With an excess of a highly potent toxin 
and rapid capillary embolism, degenera- 
tion, disintegration and death of the 
parts, with septicemia, or necremia, 
hope becomes more and more evanescent. 
Where one can attack the invaders early, 
bringing to his aid peroxide, or oxygen— 
generators or germicides hope burns more 
brightly. 
(To be continued next month) 
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HENEVER the subject of the 

examination for interstate 
shipment is brought up for discussion 
in veterinary meetings, the discussions 
wax more or less vehement. There are 
many who believe that the local veter- 
inarian is the one best qualified by 
training and experience to examine an- 
imals for interstate shipment, and oth- 
ers are just as positive that this work 
should never. be done by a local prac- 
titioner, but always by a stranger or 
official under no obligations to the 
owner of the stock examined. 

It is not necessary to state that an 
overwhelming majority of practition- 
ers are honest and competent to make 
examinations for interstate shipment, 
or that when examining animals for 
their own clients that they make the 
examination in such a way as to pre- 
vent disease from being carried to an- 
other state. All fair minded persons 
admit this without argument, but it is 
equally true that in the past some few 
veterinarians have made a practice of 
passing diseased animals for interstate 
shipment and that in this way the Mid- 
dle States, the Middle Western States 
and even the far Western States have 
been done millions of dollars of dam- 
age through the introduction of tuber- 
culous cattle. It is equally true that 


many of the states in the central por- 
tion of the country and in the eastern 
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section have been infected with gland- 
ers again and again from western 
horses. The frequency with which tu- 
berculosis alone has been shipped from 
one state to another is, in the minds of 
many observers, sufficient to condemn 
the whole system of inspection by prac- 
titioners. 

It doesn’t take many dishonest prac- 
titioners to do a whole lot of damage. 
There are approximately 700 gradu- 
ate veterinarians in Illinois, and so far 
a3 the records show, 698 of them have 
never done any but first class inspec- 
tion; and yet the remaining two, the 
two who are known to have certified 
diseased animals for interstate ship- 
ment, have probably inspected nearly 
as many cattle in Illinois during the 
past seven years as the 698 honest men. 
This makes a bad showing for the prac- 
titioner’s inspection, nearly 50 per cent 
bad. 

The men in control of livestock mat- 
ters in a considerable number of states, 
livestock sanitary commissioners and 
state veterinarians point to results sim- 
ilar to the above as an argument for 
inspection by regularly appointed in- 
spectors who give their whole time to 
the work and from their large experi- 
ence develop a certain expertness in 
that line that is hardly to be expected 
of a man engaged in general practice 
and having a multiplicity of different 
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matters to which he must give his at- 
tention. : 

These state veterinarians and live- 
stock commissioners contend that Fed- 
eral inspectors or state inspectors, em- 
ployed on salary and giving their whole 
time to the work, are more responsible 
than practitioners in that they are un- 
der supervision, their location is 
known, their work can be checked up, 
and because they will lose their posi- 
tions if the work is found deficient. 
They point to the further fact that there 
are no records of any tuberculous cat- 
tle having been shipped as sound on 
certificates from Federal inspectors, 
whereas diseased animals have been 
shipped as sound on the certificates of 
practitioners. 

Dr. Eliason, State Veterinarian of 
Wisconsin, proposes to meet the re- 
quirements of the states to the west of 
Wisconsin through a system of state 
inspectors. It is his plan to get ten 
deputy state veterinarians appointed, 
who will give their whole time to the 
work and who will be available for in- 
spection for interstate shipment, for hog 
cholera work, and for other livestock 
sanitary matters. These men are to be 
paid by the state, and shippers are to 
be charged a uniform fee by the state 
for the examination of their stock, the 
plan being to make the fee cover ap- 
proximately the actual cost of the in- 
spection. This plan was submitted by 
Dr. Eliason to the meeting of the State 
Veterinary Association at Madison last 
month but was vigorously rejected by 
the association. Dr. Eliason then sub- 
mitted the alternative of holding a civil 
seryice examination, such as was held 
in Illinois, and certifying those who 
passed, for interstate inspection and 
other sanitary matters. This plan was 
rejected just as vigorously as the other. 
Dr. Eliason is attempting to get the 
state legislature to authorize the in- 
auguration of the first plan, notwith- 
standing its rejection by the State Vet- 
erinary Association. 


The state livestock authorities have- 


by their indifference to the matter of 
the inspection of animals coming into 
their states encouraged inefficient and 
fraudulent inspection. Take [Illinois 
for example. For seven. years, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyo- 
ming and other states to the west, were 
accepting dairy cattle from Illinois cer- 
tified as sound by the two dishonest 
veterinarians referred to above, al- 
though it was quite generally known 
that a large percentage of these ani- 
mals had reacted to the tuberculin test, 
which was being applied quite widely 
in Wisconsin at that time. After sev- 
eral years of this procedure, Dr. O. E. 
Dyson succeeded to the office of State 
Veterinarian. Immediately the offend- 
ing veterinarians were expelled from 
the Illinois Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation ; their licenses were revoked 
by the livestock sanitary commission ; 
and rigid civil service examinations un- 
der the direction of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission were held for the 
position of assistant state veterinarian, 
and only those who passed these ex- 
aminations were certified for interstate 
inspection. 

Now, mark the result. It would be 
supposed that after such a clean-up, 
certificates of soundness by Illinois vet- 
erinarians authorized to examine stock 
for interstate shipment, would have as 
good standing as those of authorized 
veterinarians anywhere. The actual re- 
sult is that some of those states that 
had heretofore been satisfied with any 
kind of certificates from Illinois now 
demand inspection by Federal veterin- 
arians and will accept nothing else. 

The question is far from decided, but 
the tendency is to take this inspection 
away from the local practitioner, and 
there is little that he can do to pre- 
vent it, other than to so make his in- 
spections in every case that they will 
be absolutely above criticism. It should 
be said, however, that the local practi- 
tioners are not themselves uniied on 
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ber, possibly nearly half of them, be- 
lieve that inspection for interstate ship- 
ment is no part of their work and re- 
fuse to do it. They hold that they 
can not afford to do it for the reason 
that an absolutely honest inspection 
in a good many cases antagonizes the 
owner of the stock and loses the prac- 
titioner other practice on his farm, 
which in the long run would prove a 
great deal more profitable than an oc- 
casional inspection for interstate ship- 
ment. This has always been the writ- 
er’s view of this matter. He believes 
that the practitioners are well qualified 
to do inspection work for interstate 
shipment and that 99 per cent of them 
do honest inspection of this kind, but that 
few of them can afford to do this inspec- 
tion. It is sometimes embarrassing to 
have to call a brother practitioner to 
do this work, and this constitutes a 
good argument for having it done by 
state or Federal officials. 





THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DIS- 
EASE IN RETROSPECT. 
LSEWHERE in this issue we 

publish the most important doc- 
ument that has appeared to date in con- 
nection with the 1914-15 outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease—the article by 

Drs. A. D. Melvin and John R. Mohler 

of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

This document, in addition to being the 

first official statement regarding the de- 

lay in recognizing foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Michigan, is also a complete 
and painstaking refutation of the argu- 
ments of those who have advised tem- 

porizing with this disease and offers a 

complete justification for the bureau’s 

drastic slaughter method. 

The explanation of the delay in rec- 
ognizing the outbreak in Michigan is 
substantially what every one acquaint- 
ed with the effitiency of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry had felt sure was the 
true explanation, that is, that the offi- 
cials at Washington were in no sense 
at fault. Jt is not strange that an as- 
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sistant inspector in Detroit, and even 
the inspector in charge, might fail to 
recognize a disease that in all proba- 
bility he had never seen heretofore and 
might even so couch his report as to 
mislead officials at Washington thor- 
oughly familiar with foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

It cannot be expected among the 
more than 1,000 veterinarians employed 
by the Bureau for meat inspection that 
all of them shall be able to recognize 
uncommon, or in this country un- 
known, diseases at sight. It is not sur- 
prising that men whose time and 
thought are given to the consideration 
of postmortem lesions of disease 
should fail to appreciate clinical symp- 
toms and clinical history as these fac- 
tors should be appreciated in diagnos- 
ing an epizootic among living animals. 
The chief business of the Detroit in- 
spectors is the postmortem meat in- 
spection in packing houses, and in this 
they may be, and doubtless are, very ex- 
pert. 
The unfortunate thing connected with 
this explanation is that it was not 
made public many weeks ago. For 
three months, veterinarians everywhere 
have been confronted with the ques- 
tion as to why foot-and-mouth disease 
was not recognized and methods for its 
eradication instituted upon its first ap- 
pearance. They have been asked this 
question in private conversation and 
at public meetings where they weré 
scheduled to give addresses on this sub- 
ject. It has been repeated numberless 
times in the lay press, and most of the 
great agricultural papers have given 
some attention to it. Every veterinar- 
ian felt sure when these questions were 
asked that the Bureau was not to blame 
for the delay in recognizing the disease, 
but he was placed in an embarrassing 
position nevertheless, because he could 
not give any positive information to 
substantiate his belief. 

The attitude of the responsible part 
of the agricultural press has been that 
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of waiting for the official report before 
coming to a conclusion as to the effi- 
ciency or lack of efficiency in the Bu- 
reau, but many stockmen and lay ed- 
itors were not so moderately inclined. 
It is hard enough for a denial to over- 
take an unfounded rumor when the 
rumor has even a short start, and it 
will be more. difficult still to finally 
overcome the charges of inefficiency 
against the Bureau now that these 
charges have been allowed to go un- 
answered for weeks. 

There is no question but that the 
explanation of Drs. Melvin and Mohler 
will be accepted fully wherever it is 
read; but many interested in the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease when 
the epizootic was at its height, read the 
charges made against the Bureau and 
having to some extent lost interest in 
the matter by this time, will not pay 
much attention to the denial. 

The official report of the part the 
Michigan authorities had in this matter 
has not yet been made public. When 
it is made public, as is the case with 
the official statement of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, it will undoubtedly 
show that those in authority in Mich- 
igan, those to whom we look for the 
ultimate protection of the livestock of 
the state, will be equally free from any 
blame for allowing this disease to exist 
unrecognized for several weeks. De- 
lay. in the official report in this in- 
stance, while unfortunate, is not, we 
believe, so disastrous as in the case of 
the Federal Bureau. A state is much 
smaller than the nation, and the state 
livestock sanitary officials much bet- 
ter known within a state thari the live- 
stock sanitary officials of the nation; 
their explanation whenever it is made 
will have less difficulty in reaching 
those interested in the matter. If it is 
a satisfactory one, as it undoubtedly 
will be, it will have less difficulty in 
overcoming prejudices that may have 
been raised by charges of neglect in 
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preventing the spread of this most in- 
fectious disease of livestock. 

Some readers appear to have misun- 
derstood the position of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE in this matter. The ed- 
itor regrets, of course, as every loyal 
veterinarian, must regret, that these 
charges blaming any veterinarians for 
the introduction or spread of the dis- 
ease, or for graft in the matter of its 
eradication, should have been made. 
Nevertheless, they have been made, and 
it seemed that the matter should be 
presented in its true light for the in- 
formation of members of the profes- 
sion to whom these charges are apt 
to be made and thus in a measure put- 
ting them on their guard and enabling 
them to be ready with their answers. 
There is nothing to be gained, but on 
the contrary much to be lost by hid- 
ing our heads ostrich-like when mat- 
ters of criticism come up. The way to 
meet adverse criticism is to be right 
in the first place and then not dodge 
but face it at the first opportunity. 





MERILLAT BECOMES A JOUR- 
NALIST. 


In this issue, we begin a remarkable 
series on The Treatment of Wounds 
by Dr. L. A. Merillat of Chicago. No 
one is better qualified to write on this 
subject than Doctor Merillat, who dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years has en- 
joyed one of the largest practices in 
Chicago or any other city, and for more 
than twenty years has been engaged in 
teaching veterinary surgery. For half 
that length of time. he has been in de- 
mand at veterinary clinics throughout 
the country and on numberless occa- 
sions has appeared at veterinary clinics 
east, west, north and south. 

Through the many hundred students 
who have profited by his instruction; 
through his attendance at widely 
separated veterinary meetings, and 
through his text books on surgery and 














his contributions to veterinary liter- 
ature, Doctor Merillat has become one 
of the most widely and favorably 
known veterinarians in the country. 

In preparing this series of articles for 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, he is but fol- 
lowing out his life long principle of ex- 
erting his best efforts for the benefit 
of the profession. Where in his teach- 
ing he has been able to reach but a few 
dozen daily and through his books some 
hundreds, he will through these articles 
reach thousands, and the good he will 
be able to do will be proportionately 
multiplied. 

The series ‘of articles on The Treat- 
ment of Wounds will continue through 
about six issues of the JouRNAL and 
will be followed by another series of 
equal importance on a surgical subject 
to be announced later. We congratu- 
late ourselves on securing the aid of 
Doctor Merillat in making VETERIN- 
ARY MEDICINE more profitable for 
its readers than ever before, and we 
congratulate our readers on their op- 
portunity to benefit from a series of ar- 
ticles the like of which has not hereto- 
fore appeared in veterinary literature. 





EDITOR NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 
EVERYTHING PRINTED. 


In another column, there is published 
a statement by James W. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry in the 
South Dakota Agricultural College. It 
should be unnecessary to say that the 
statement of Professor Wilson does 
not have the endorsement of the editor 
of this magazine; quite the contrary, 
it has his strongest condemnation, but 
some readers of the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE (we trust 
that their number is small) seem to 
think that everything published in 
its pages coincides with the opinion of 
the editor. Such is not the case. Par- 


ticularly with newspaper clippings, of 
which the statement of Professor Wil- 
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son referred to is one, these are often 
published for the sole object of ac- 


quainting veterinarians with steps 
which are being taken by others inim- 
ical to their interests and to enable 
them to take such measures as they 
deem advisable to forestall or counter- 
act these disadvantageous influences. 

Some months ago, an article on the 
use of hog cholera serum was re-pub- 
lished from the Twentieth Century 
Farmer, and in the article veterinarians 
were scored roundly for overcharging 
for the work of vaccinating hogs. I 
have no apology to make for the man 
who overcharges for this or any other 
work, and so far as the statements 
made by the Twentieth Century Farmer 
are true, if they were true at all, 
they have my approval; but the article 
was not published for the purpose of 
endorsing it. The object was solely to 
inform veterinarians that many farm- 
ers and some of the leading agricultural 
papers of the country believe that’ some 
of them are overcharging for the work 
of vaccinating hogs and to emphasize 
the importance of every veterinarian 
so doing this and his other work and 
so charging for it as to impress upon 
his clients that the fee asked is not 
more than a just one. Notwithstand- 
ing that this object in re-publishing the 
article was made fairly plain, a number 
of Nebraska veterinarians seem to have 
wholly misunderstood it. 

Referring again to the article by Pro- 
fessor Wilson which unjustly and even 
ignorantly criticizes veterinarians for 
their part in the work of eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease, it may be of 
interest to know that he is a son of the 
former Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, under whose administration 
two outbreaks of foot and mouth dis- 
ease were eradicated. It-looks like a 
case of “sour grapes” with the son of 
the distinguished ex-secretary, that is, 
providing he is correctly quoted, a 
thing that is by no means certain. 
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THE 1915 A. V. M. A. MEETING. 

The vote of the membership of the 
association as to whether the next 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. shall be 
held in San Francisco or in Kansas 
City, has been a surprise to the writer 
and perhaps to many others as well. 
Almost from ‘the start, the vote has 
been practically a tie, and at this date 
stands 439 for the one place and 436 
for the other. 

The membership having expressed 
itself as being without preference for 
San Francisco over Kansas City or 
Kansas City over San Francisco, the 
executive committee is left free to de- 
cide upon the place of meeting which 
they deem best, all things considered, 
as in the ordinary case. Either San 
Francisco or Kansas: City, as the ex- 
ecutive committee may select, will un- 
doubtedly be generally satisfactory for 
the next meeting place. 

The discussion as to whether it would 
have been advisable to hold theNew 
Orleans meeting as per schedule, con- 
tinues among veterinarians whenever 
they gather at association meetings. Of 
course, it is a matter that cannot be de- 
sided by discusion. In view of the un- 
usually large attendance at the Mis- 
souri Valley veterinary meeting held 
_ in Kansas City in February and also at 

the postponed meeting of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
held early in February, as well as at 
the Illinois and Indiana State Veterin- 
ary meetings held in December, it ap- 
pears certain that the attendance at the 
New-Orleans meeting of the A. V. M. 
A. would have been very large, iarger 
by considerable than could have been 
hoped for, had not the foot-and-mouth 
disease visited the country during the 
past season. 

On the other hand, among the East- 
ern veterinarians, the sentiment ap- 
pears to have been as strongly against 
holding the meeting as the sentiment 
in Illinois and surrounding states was 
against postponing it. Had the meet- 


ing been held during the Christmas va- 
cation, a number of the best associa- 
tion workers from the East whose pres- 
ence counts immensely for the success 
of the meeting, would -have been ab- 
sent. 

In any case, with two years to pre- 
pare for it and with the unification of 
the profession that has come from their 
heavy responsibility in connection with 
the recent epizootic oi foot-and-mouth 
disease, there is no doubt but that the 
1915 meeting will surpass any previ- 
ous meeting in importance and in sci- 
entific accomplishment. The task that 
confronts us all now is the one of bend- 
ing our best possible efforts to the suc- 
cess of the coming meeting, the time 
for holding which will be upon us soon. 





VETERINARIANS IN WISCON- 
SIN 


According to the list just issued of 
veterinarians licensed to practice in 
Wisconsin on January 1, 1915, the total 
number of such persons is only a few 
short of seven hundred. 

Of this number about 450 are gradu- 
ates, and about 250 non-graduates. 
Since the first of January, 1913, twenty- 
six non-graduates have died. In the 
same period five graduates have died. 
One non-graduate retired and one grad- 
uate retired. The addresses of nineteen 
veterinarians licensed to practice in the 
state are at present unknown; fourteen 
of these are graduates and five are non- 
graduates. Thirty-six veterinarians 
residing in other states are licensed to 
practice in Wisconsin. 

The oldest graduate is undoubtedly 
Dr. Wm. Burns, graduate Queens Col- 
lege, Ireland, 1869. Twenty-eight 1914 
graduates have been licensed. 

The various colleges are represented 
by their graduates as follows: 

Chicago Veterinary College, 186. 

Ontario, 80. 

McKillip, 60. 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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The Treatment of Wounds 


HE treatment of wounds! What 

a vast subject! -When the sur- 
geon makes a wound or meets one ac- 
cidentally inflicted, he is immediately 
confronted with the important task of 
guiding the reparative process through 
and to the successful issue that will 
not only protect the patient against 
serious complications, but which will 
also leave the once injured body in the 
best possible condition ; sound, healthy 
and unblemished. The word “guiding” 
is used advisedly, because the first rule 
to lay down in the management of 
wounds is that wound healing is a proc- 
ess of nature that can be guided—in- 
fluenced, but not forced. The surgeon 
does not heal a wound; he only puts it 
and keeps it in a favorable condition 
to heal. The inherent, mysterious, 
subtle, cellular activity that begins as 
soon as a wound is inflicted and ends 
in strict obedience to an unexplainable 
law as soon as the breach is filled up 
with just enough new tissue to level 
off the excavation, is indeed a process 
to be guided rather than forced by any 
outer interference. 

The student of wound healing who 
first of all learns the wisdom of non- 
interference with this process, has al- 
ready laid down a good foundation for 
wound treatment. In other words, he 
who bases his management of wounds 
upon the fact that the new tissue that 





sprouts out from the walls of a trau- 
matic cavity under normal conditions 
grows safely to a useful, mature tissue 
without outside help, is the successful 
healer, while on the other hand he who 
is bent upon constant meddlesome in- 
terference with the germination, 
growth and maturing of the reparative 
elements required to restore the lost 
elements, invites complications, re-— 
tards the normal activity of tissue con- 
struction and usually leaves indelible 
blemishes as evidence of his harmful 
practices. 

The system of wound treatment ir 
general use in the veterinary profes- 
sion, to be perfectly frank, does not en- 
title us to much credit. Our therapy 
in this connection is severely lacking 
in the refinement that enables the sur- 
geon of humans to make and manage 
successfully enormously large wounds. 
My reader may here insist that he has 
good results from his wound treatment. 
But is this really the fact? Is it not 
more near the truth that our success- 
fully treated wounds are, after all, triv- 
ial wounds, and that our real serious 
wounds, surgical or accidental, are too 
often fatal, or that they permanently 
disfigure or permanently disable our 
animal patients? And is it not still a 
painful fact that the whole veterinary 
profession continues to exhibit a real 
fear of large surgical wounds because 
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of their bad behavior? And is it not 
- still the truth that many of us fear to 
invade the splanchnic cavities and 
synovials, believing that accidental 
wounds of these cavities are fatal and 
surgical ones very hazardous? Such 
an impression should no Jonger pre- 
vail among us, at least not to the same 
extent as in years gone by. With our 
knowledge of regeneration on the one 
hand, and of the pathology of wound 
complications on the other, we should 
approach almost any wound with more 
confidence than formerly; and then by 
planning various schemes to remove 
every harmful element, inherent and 
ulterior, a very remarkable success may 
be achieved in the treatment of even 
very serious wounds. It must be borne 
in mind first of all that the wounds we 
meet and make and the nature of our 
animal patients call for special systems 
of management from the beginning to 
the end of the healing period. After 
we have followed the general principles 
which should’ govern the management 
of wounds of all living creatures, there 
are still special plans, systems, meth- 
ods and procedures applicable to our 
patients which must be executed in or- 
der to meet the requirements needed 
to obtain the best results. 

The necessity for skillful, scientific, 
ingenious wound treatment is estimat- 
ed best by those who venture into the 
field of major surgery. Just so long 
as the surgeon restricts his enterprises 
to minor procedrres, the refinement of 
technic required to succeed in major 
work is not appreciated, as the minor 
wound heals in spite of the method, 
while the major one ends fatally or in 
some other disaster. In short, if we 
desire to go onward with our animal 
surgery we must first surmount the 
various obstacles due to the fact that 
our patients belonging to the brute cre- 
ation are unable to give the surgeon 
any help, are barely worth the expense 
of much surgical work, and are always 
dirty and are always kept in dirty sur- 


roundings. To do good surgical work 
even with these obstacles working 
against us, is our task, and it is a task 
we must in some way master. We aré 
no longer compelled to sing the praises 
of aseptic work ; everybody now recog- 
nizes its merit; no one but the very 
ignorant ignore it; and as I once heard 
a medical bystander remark: ‘Even 
the horse doctor practices it.” Ten 
years ago we were frantically defend- 
ing asepsis for animal surgery as a 
more or less practical procedure; today 
everybody knows it can be successfully 
practiced through almost every sur- 
gical operation and through the post- 
operative convalescence. Wound in- 
fections of the surgeon’s making, once 
the rule, are fast becoming the excep- 
tion. Since two decades the veterina- 
rian has, of course, learned much, with 
the rest of mankind, about the nature 
and behavior of wound infections, and 
especially about the manner wound in- 
fections are carried into wounds. We 
were painfully slow to acknowledge 
the venomous nature of our hands and 
instruments, in our well rooted belief 
that microbes around a surgical opera- 
tion on animals were so abundant and 
so volatile that no system of procedure 
could cope with them. With all of 
these prejudices out of the way, and 
with everyone satisfied that the animal 
surgeon may now, if he chooses, pro- 
tect his patients against these self- 
made infections, our attention must be 
directed also toward other obstacles. 
What these are and how we may at- 
tempt to meet them will be considered 
in the succeeding paragraphs. The ob- 
ject of this article is more to bring the 
modern conception of wound treatment 
before the profession in hope that a 
better system of wound treatment ap- 
plicable to animais may be adopted in 
the veterinary profession to the de- 
cided benefit of our onward march to- 
ward higher levels; precisely as a few 
years ago it was found necessary to 
preach the gospel of asepsis. That 











TREATMENT OF WOUNDS 


these obstacles are formidable and the 
recommendations I may be able to 
make inadequate is hereby acknowl- 
edged. 

The treatment of wounds! Let us 
understand one another. What to rub 
on a wound or what not to rub on a 
wound is not in our mind in this dis- 
cussion. On the contrary, we are tak- 
ing the treatment of wound in its full- 
est sense, “The curing of the patient 
by the surgeon,” for this is what wound 
treatment is after all. In surgery the 
healing of the wound is usually anal- 
ogous to curing the patient. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that wound treatment 
begins in the preoperative deliberations 
over a proposed surgical subject, for if 
the wound will not heal no operation 
is indicated. 

Pre-operative Treatment of Wounds 

Under this somewhat irrelevant title 
are included a consideration of those 
systematic conditions which mitigate 


against the healing of wounds made by 


the surgeon and those accidentally inflic- 
ted; the influence the general health will 
have upon the behavior of a proposed 
surgical wound; the condition under 
which the patient must live during heal- 
ing; and the amount of intelligent after 
care it will be possible to administer. 
The bearing of the health and espe- 
cially the vigor of a wounded patient 
upon the healing of a wound has too 
often been ignored. In a large city, 
where horses are often reduced to a 
pronounced state of general enfeeble- 
ment from hard work or from hard 
work and privation combined, the in- 
fluence of this element in the behavior 
of wounds is most appreciated. The 
serious nail prick, implicating the pedal 
synovials, for example, will respond to 
active treatment in the vigorous sub- 
ject, but will prove fatal in the weak. 
In the strong, wounds are inclined to 
have only a local effect, while in the 
weak bacteria and their metabolic 
products are almost certain to tend to 
generalize and cause such grave com- 
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plications as septicemia, pyemia and 
embolic pneumonia. 

The management of wounds must, 
therefore, begin in the pre-operative 
deliberations. We must know first if 
the patient is fit to withstand a given 
ordeal and then plan accordingly. I 
know of no one element that works so 
much harm in animal surgery as that 
of operating upon the systemically 
weak subject. Whether the enfeebie- 
ment is from disease or other influences 
does not matter, the relations between 
the patient’s condition and the trauma- 
tism is of equal importance. The point 
may be_ illustrated in fistula of the 
withers. In a young, vigorous subject 
with a fistula of recent origin, before 
or soon after the first abscess has dis- 
charged its contents, the surgeon may 
proceed fearlessly to the most radical 
steps, with a full assurance of a rapid 
recovery. The trauma imay be large 
enough to cause considerable shock, 
and the blood loss may be great, but in 
spite,of these there is prompt reaction 
from the shock and a prompt healing 
is soon progressing. On the other hand 
a sybject affected with a sapping fistula 
for months, may be too feeble from 
anemia and chronic septicemia to with- 
stand even a minor operation. The one 
will recover, the other may die. 
Scrawny, ill-wintered colts fall victims 
of castration, while the vigorous sel- 
dom die. I know of no greater hazard 
than herniotomy or cryptorchidectomy 
in enfeebled subjects. In the case of 
accidentally inflicted wounds, precise- 
ly the same as in surgical ones, there 
is this same element of vigor working 
for or against the surgeon, and unless 
due attention is given thereto, wound 
healing may take a bad turn right from 
the beginning, even if the patient re- 
covers from the shock inflicted. Case 
after case might be related to illustrate 
this point. It should, however, be suffi- 
cient to say that the vigor of our ani- 
mal patients has such a marked effect 
upon the results of our surgery that 
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no surgical operations should ever be 
thought of without first giving due con- 
sideration to the influence the general 
health will have upon the final results. 

The remedy in other than urgent 
cases is to improve the patient's con- 
dition by every available and practical 
means. I have often postponed poll 
evil and fistulae operations for ten days 
to two weeks pending an improvement 
of the patient. The abscesses were 
lanced and irrigated and the patient, 
previously working perhaps, was rest- 
ed, groomed, fed well and medicated 
until a better state of health was in- 
duced. The loss in time in such cases 
turns to actual gain in the more speedy 
recovery, that is, in the more rapid 
healing of the wound. The hairy, pot- 
bellied colt, that was. sustained on 
roughage all winter, should get the in- 
vigorating effect of two weeks at pas- 
ture before it is castrated, and so forth 
throughout the whole category of our 
surgical operations. 

In emergency cases, the weak re- 
quire. as a remedy against their en- 
feebled state, a much more painstaking 
method of procedure to prevent infec- 
tion, more careful anesthesia, and a 
more constant and diligent aftercare. 
It is here that vaccines find their great- 
est usefulness in animal surgery. Al- 
though general systemic enfeeblement 
does not always indicate a low opsonic 
index, our observations lead to the con- 
clusion that vaccines wield a powerful 
influence for good in the great majority 
of cases of this type. 

The administration of iron, quinin 
and potassium iodid to encourage a 
better behavior of wounds has many 
defenders, and no doubt serve as more 
or less valuable adjuncts to the feed- 
ing, bedding, grooming and general 
care of weak surgical subjects. 

Another point in the pre-operative 
attention of patients is the care of the 
feet. Any horse about to be subjected 
to a surgical operation, whether the 
wound is intentional or accidental, 


should be given the benefit of good 
“underpinning.” The shoes should be 
removed, the feet pared and then re- 
shod, so as to give the most coiniort. 
This is particularly important when 
the standing position must be main- 
tained day after day. In operations up- 
on the feet for disabling lamenesses, 
there is nothing else so precious as the 
opposite leg and foot that must now 
bear the burden of two.’ While the pa- 
tient is still on the table, the shoeing 
of the opposite foot should be scrutin- 
ized and corrected if necessary. Tiring 
on the sound leg, the weak patient will 
often lie down and refuse to rise to 
bear the weight on the aching member. 
Such cases soon become bed-ridden 
and seldom recover. 

In fine, it might be truthfully said 
that no surgeon of animals will have 
much success with serious operations 
if he wades into them with a reckless 
disregard for the resistent powers ot 
his patients. The surgeon of humans 
studies his patient for days. He puts 
him to bed, diets him, purges him, 
stimulates him, examines his urine, his 
blood, pressure, his heart and then 
finally decides to operate. We veter- 
inarians wade into our patients with- 
out a forethought and then wonder at 
the mortality. 

(To be continued) 





VETERINARIANS IN WISCON.- 
SIN 


(Concluded from Page 184) 

Grand Rapids, 38. 

Western, 8. 

Other colleges represented are: Kan- 
sas City, New York, University of 
Pennnsylvania, Ohio State University, 
American, Royal Veterinary College of 
England, Royal of Denmark, of Switz- 
erland, Berlin, Germany, and Dadd’s 
Veterinary Institute, each with one or 
more. M. R. STEFFEN. 

Brillion, Wis. 
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The serological difference between 
maternal and fetal blood serum, L. 
Gozony, Ztschr. Immunitatsf. u. Expt. 
Ther., I, Orig. Vol. 19, No. 2, pp. 17%2- 
178.—Fetal guinea pig serum contains 
neither hemolytic nor bactericidal com- 
plement. Fetal wild. rabbit serum con- 
tains bactericidal but no hemolytic com- 
plement. In fetal guinea pig and pig 
serum the active portion of the albumin 
fraction of the hemolytic complement is 
absent while the globulin fraction is 
active. The blood serum of young rab- 
bits only reaches on the 12th day of life 
the same hemolytic activity which the 
mothers possess. 


The treatment of hog cholera, Mar- 
TINS, Berlin. Tierarztl. Wochnschr., Vol. 
29, No. 51, p. 909.—In this short article 
the author lays particular stress upon the 
character of feed given to hogs, the 
stalls in which they are kept, and other 
factors which must be observed in com- 
batting hog cholera.. The feed of the 
hogs should be disinfected and easily 
digestible feed must be given. For dis- 
infection a creosote-like substance is 
added to the feed. It made very little 
difference whether the animals. were 
treated with serum or not because the 
same results were obtained. 


Hog Cholera after erysipelas vaccina- 
tion. Buiocx, Berlin. Tierarztl. Wochn- 
schr., Vol. 29; No. 50, p. 892.—About 
70 hogs became ill with cholera 10 to 
14 days after vaccination against erysip- 
elas. 


Thirty of the 70 animals died. 
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About the relative value of living and 
dead tubercle bacilli and their endotoxin 
in solution during active immunization 
against tuberculosis, K. von Ruck, Beitr. 
Klinik Tuberkulose, Vol. 2%, No. 3, pp. 
353-379.—By a single injection of vac- 
cine specific antibodies are produced 
which can be detected in the blood serum 
by all the constituents of the tubercle 
bacillus, and from the fourth and fifth 
day after vaccination. 


Twenty-one months after giving the 
injections the antibodies could still be 
noted. When the partial amboceptors 
for the various constituents of the 
tubercle bacillus meet, enough bacterio- 
lytic power is present in vitro to dissolve 
fully virulent tubercle bacilli in so far as 
to remove the fatty and waxy constitu- 
ents and to convert the rods into fine 
granules. In vivo complete solution takes 
place (Pfeiffer’s experiments). With 
the two kinds of bacteriolysis in vitro 
and in vivo, there is a complete loss in 
virulence. 


The results with cases of tuberculosis 
are reported. 


About the mechamsm of primary tox- 
icity of antisera and the properties of 
their antigens, R. DoERR and R. Pick, 
Biochem. Ztschr., Vol. 50, No. 1-2, pp. 
129-161; abs. in Centbl. Bakt. (etc.) 1, 
Abt., Ref., Vol. 58, No. 13, pp. 392-393. 
—The organs of horses, guinea pigs, 
cats, and fowl contain a similar antigen. 
The antigens also occur in small amounts 
in the serum of these animals, but are 
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absent in the erythrocytes. In the sheep 
the conditions are the reverse and the 
antigens are present only in the erythro- 
cytes. In the bovine, rabbit, rat, pig, 
mouse, goose, pigeon, and man, no anti- 
gen was present. In rabbits lytic ambo- 
ceptors for sheep erythrocytes and their 
antibodies may be formed, and these, 
when given intravenously to guinea pigs, 
dogs, chickens, and possibly to cats and 
horses, are toxic. Whether sheep’s 
blood lysins are identical with the toxic 
antibodies could not be determined. In 
vitro, however, both of these substances 
are fixed simultaneously by the antigen. 
The pathogenic action of the sera is 
viewed in the light of anaphylaxis. 

An experimental study of poison oak, 
E. von Apetunc, Arch. Int. Med., 11, 
No. 2, pp. 148-164.—Despite the fact 
that there are botanical differences be- 
tween Rhus diversiloba, R. toxiconden- 
dron and R. venenata, the poisons pro- 
duced by these plants are identical. The 
poison is not volatile, but can be carried 
about by mechanical means. The toxin 
is heat stable and can be conveyed by 
the smoke of burning plant leaves. The 
dermatitis is purely of a local nature and 
can not be transmitted by way of the 
blood lymph or pustule content. The 
pure toxin solution when injected into 
the blood stream of animals (guinea pigs 
and rabbits) is not fatal. It is not 
antigenic and consequently produces no 
antitoxic or complement-fixing  sub- 
stances. The prophylaxis consists in the 
thorough washing of the skin and the 
use of cotton-seed oil. 

About the formation of bacteriolysins 
by tubercle bacilli, and the poisons of 
the latter, R. Artma and Y, SAKAMURA, 
Centbl. Bakt. (etc.) 1; Abt., Orig., Vol. 
72, No. 4-5, pp. 389-392.—This work 
consists of experiments made with 
guinea pigs for the purpose of studying 
the nature of Pfeiffer’s phenomenon. 
Guinea pigs pretreated with killed tuber- 
cle bacilli or old tuberculin showed bac- 
teriolysins to a much greater extent 


than untreated guinea pigs. The bac- 
tive phagocytosis is present in both the 
pretreated and untreated animals. From 
1% to 2 hours after injecting the bacilli 
an active migration of polynuclear leuco- 
cytes occurs (neutrophils) and these 
remain .several days after the injection 
is made in the abdominal cavity. Al- 
though the injected tubercle bacilli re- 
maining outside of the leucocytes are 
destroyed rapidly, those present in the 
leucocytes (especially those in the poly- 
nuclear leucocytes) do not seem to 
change in morphology or staining qual- 
ities. The phagocytosed tubercle bacilli 
are not destroyed but actually seem to 
multiply in the leucocytes. 

According to this we can not regard 
these cells as devouring cells. The 
greatest number of injected tubercle 
bacilli vanish in the peritoneal exudate 
of both the untreated and the pretreated 
animals and in a few hours. Conse- 
quently the phenomenon is not a bac- 
teriolytic one but rather a transporta- 
tion of bacteria and due chiefly to the 
activity of the large omentum. 

Some statistical data in regard to our 
tuberculosis combat, G. REGNER, Svensk 
Vet. Tidskr., 1913, Vol. 18, No. 3, pp. 
84-90; abs. in Centbl. Bakt. (etc.) 1; 
Abt., Ref., 59, No. 3, p. 95.—Data are 
presented in regard to the use of Bang’s 
system in Sweden. Combating the dis- 
ease in Sweden has been entirely volun- 
tary, but the work is supported by the 
State, which contributes as its share the 
free tuberculinization of the animals, 

Strangles serum, Goric, Mitt. Ver. 
Bad. Tierirzte, No. 1; abs. in Centbl. 
Bakt. (etc.) 1; Abt., Ref., Vol. 58, No. 
4, pp. 106-107.—Good results were ob- 
tained with a serum prepared by the 
Association for Combating Infectious 
Diseases (Frankfort on the Main) in a 
large barn where strangles was intro- 
duced by a newly purchased horse. The 
animal had an uneventful recovery eight 
days post vaccination. 
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| gested or Jaborandi is one of 
the extensively used plant drugs in 
veterinary practice. This agent is a 
vegetable drug derived: from South 
America—the pharmaceutical Garden 
of Eden. The pharmacopeia recog- 
nizes two species of pilocarpus leaf as 
official. The one is the Pilocarpus jab- 
orandi—a very thick, heavy leaf; while 
the other is the leaf of the Pilocarpus 
microphyllus and is a very small leaf- 
let. Brazil is the country from which 
the majority of the pilocarpus of com- 
merce is derived, and Pambuco and Rio 
Janeiro are the two principal ports of 
export. We accordingly often hear 
Rio Janeiro pilocarpus and Pambuco 
pilocarpus referred to in commerce. 
There are a number of other terms of 
similar nature applied to the commer- 
cial plant, but these terms have refer- 
ence only to the point of origin of the 
shipment and have no significance as 
applied to the therapeutic value of the 
plant. In commercial correspondence 
the plant is more often referred to un- 
der the name of jaborandi than under 
its official name of pilocarpus. 
Pilocarpus was introduced to the 
medical world by Dr. Coutinho, a Bra- 
zilian physician, who in 1874 carried 
some of the leaflets to Paris where they 
attracted attention at once on account 
of their sialagogue properties. Orders 
were at once sent to South America for 
considerable quantities of jaborandi. 
ln filling these demands leaflets of va- 
rious varieties of jaborandi were sent 


































Pilocarpus Jaborandi 


back. Some of these were true to 
standard, while others were of varieties 
which did not possess in any uniform 
degree the therapeutic virtues of the 
plant originally carried to Paris by Dr. 
Coutinho. As a result there was a 
great confusion of results obtained by 
different experimenters with the drug 
Even at the present time it is often dif- 
ficult to obtain desirable specimens of 
the jaborandi plant for manufacturing 
pharmaceutical purposes. The Pilo- 
carpus microphyllus, which is the most 
desirable species of the plant, is espe- 
cially difficult to obtain: Pilocarpus 
trachylophus is a variety of the plant 
which is very common on the market, 
but which is a dangerous substitute for 
the official varieties, in that it con- 
tains principles which have a decidedly 
opposite action to that obtained from 
the official varieties of the drug. 


Constituents. 

The principal constituents of pilo- 
carpus is the alkaloid Pilocarpin which 
should be present in the leaf to the ex- 
tent of about .5 per cent. This is the 
constituent to which the drug owes its 
powerful sialagogue and diaphoretic 
effect and represents very satisfactorily 
the physiological action of the entire 
plant. In some varieties of the plant, 


and especially in the Pilocarpus tra- 
chylophus there is found another prin- 
ciple, known as jaborin, which pos- 
sesses an opposite action to that of pi- 
locarpin, resembling very closely the 
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action of atropin. Pilocarpidin, which 
is an alkaloidal product resulting from 
disintegration of Pilocarpin, occurs in 
some specimens of fluid preparations 
of the drug. It is inert. An acid anda 
volatile oil are also found. 
Preparations and Dosage. 

The dose of the powdered leaves for 
the horse is two to four drams. For 
the dog the dose varies from five 
grains to one dram. The only official 
preparation is the fluid extract which 
is given in dosage of two to four fluid 
drams ‘to the horse and of five minims 
to one dram to the dog. Specific 
medicine pilocarpus is a very effective 
preparation which should be given in 
about half the dosage recommended 
for the fluid extract. 

In veterinary practice the alkaloid 
pilocarpin is extensively used in the 
form of the hydrochlorid and nitrate. 
For sialagogue action in the horse this 
alkaloid is given in dosage of % grs. 
For cathartic effect the dosage is grs. 
2 to 5. Asa diaphoretic the dosage is 6 
to 12 grs. For the dog the dosage is 
zy to % grs. 

' Physiological- Action. 

The principal action of this drug in 
the horse is exhibited in its stimula- 
tion of the secretion of the salivary 
glands. This is accomplished through 
stimulation of the nerve endings of the 
chorda tympani. Following a full dose 
of pilocarpin hypodermically an enor- 
mous secretion of saliva is set up in 15 
to 30 minutes and continues for sev- 
eral hours. In the horse the drug has 
but little diaphoratic power as com- 
pared to the profound sudorific action 
seen in man, and this lack of cutaneous 
action is apparently compensated for 
by increased action on the salivary 
glands. During the action of the drug 
the sub-maxillary and parotid glands 
are swollen and somewhat tender on 
palpation. 

Further along the digestive tract the 
drug shows a marked power to in- 
crease secretion. Gastric and intes- 
tinal fluids are stimulated, as are also 


the secretions of ‘the pancreas, liver 
and kidney. By stimulation of the mo- 
tor nerve endings peristalsis of stom- 
ach and bowel are increased, this with 
the increased secretion resulting in 
rapid evacuation of the bowels. 

Both by stimulation of the vagus and 
direct depression of the heart muscle the 
power of this organ is decreased and a 
rapid feeble pulse is seen after full doses 
of the drug. It also produces a vasomo- 
tor relaxation with dilatation of super- 
ficial blood vessels and lowering of blood 
pressure. 

Pilocarpin exhibits a powerful in- 
fluence over the respiratory tract. Se- 
cretion of the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane is greatly increased, and at the 
same time by its stimulation of invoiun- 
tary muscles fibres the drug produces a 
contraction of the bronchial fibres. If 
large doses of the drug be given this 
is likely to result in accumulation of 
fluids in the bronchi more rapidly than 
they can be removed. Edema of the 
mucosa follows and the animal may die 
from asphyxia, virtually drowning in his 
own secretions. 

In this action on the skin pilocarpin 
is a very mild agent in the horse as 
compared with the profound action ex- 
hibited in man. In order to get cutane- 
ous reaction in the horse it is necessary 
to give doses large enough to cause toxic 
symptoms, In the dog the diaphoretic ac- 
tion is more readily produced. Secretion 
of tears and of milk are both slightly 
stimulated by this agent. Temperature is 
reduced from 1 to 4 degrees, and a full 
dose.of pilocarpin has been reported to 
reduce the body weight of a large horse 
40 to 60 pounds in a few hours. 

Urinary flow is but slightly increased, 
but the drug does stimulate contraction 
of the bladder muscle, and as a result 
the frequency of urination is increased. 
Two per cent solution of pilocarpin in- 
stilled in the eye produces contraction 
of the pupil, and is less painful than 
like solutions of eserins When liquid 
preparations of pilocarpus are given in- 
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ternally this myotic gction is often ab- 
sent, as the jaborin present in these 
preparations overcomes the myotic ac- 
tion of the pilocarpin. In some instances 
there is even a dilation rather than a 
contraction of the pupil. 

Owing to its power over involuntary 
muscle fibres, pilocarpin sometimes sets 
up uterin contraction and produces 
abortion. 

Administration 

Pilocarpin in veterinary practice is 
most .often made use of where imme- 
diate effects are desired, and for this 
reason is usually given hypodermically. 
To assist in its action it is frequently 
combined with another agent which has 
quite similar action and uses—eserin. 
In giving pilocarpin to cattle it should 
be remembered that they require com- 
paratively large doses, and the danger 
from toxic effects in cattle is slight. f 


Therapeutic Uses 


The most frequent therapeutic use for 
pilocarpin in veterinary practice is in 
the treatment of obstinate constipation 
in horses, or in the management of im- 
paction of the rumen or omasum in cattle: 
Here it is usually given subcutaneously 
in combination with eserin. In colic, 
volvulus, obstruction, and intussuscep- 
tion the agent is also useful as an emer- 
gency resort after other milder and less 
dangerous drugs have been tried. 

Pilocarpin is also useful as a stimu- 
lating expectorant in treatment of ca- 
tarrhal bronchitis and pneumonia, but 
must be handled with due reference to 
its possibilities in producing edema of 
the lung. In the removal of pathological 
accumulations of fluid in the body cav- 
ities, as in pleurisy, cardiac and renal 
disease pilocarpin is effective, and may be 
here used in connection with hydrogogue 
cathartics and stimulating diuretics. 
Among the German authorities the drug 
is a favorite one for aborting acute in- 
flammations of the brain and its men- 
inges. 

In chronic skin diseases pilocarpin in 
repeated small doses is of value to stimu- 
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late the function of the skin. In failing 
mammary secretion pilocarpin is also 
frequently successful in restoring the 
function of the gland. Small doses 
given daily are of reputed value in treat- 
ment of obesity in robust dogs. 

Pilocarpin is valuable as an antidote 
to atropin in poisoning by that drug, 
but has a disadvantage in that large 
doses are required to produce the de- 
sired effect. As an antidote four times 
the amount of pilocarpin must be given 
to counteract the effect of the atropin. 
Two per cent solutions are valuable in 
glaucoma to contract the pupil and re- 
duce intraocular tension. 

At the onset of sthenic inflammations 
such as laminitis or lymphangitis a single 
powerful dose of pilocarpin is often ef- 
fective as a revulsant. Here it may be 
followed by aconite and belladona with 
beneficial effects. 

As a peculiarity of action it may be 
noted that very small doses of the drug 
are effective in checking excessive se- 
cretion from the salivary glands when 
arising from some pathological cause. 





THE TREATMENT OF JOHNES 
DISEASE 


J. B. Manuet (Journ. of Comp. Path. 
and Therap.) 1914, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 
pp. 172-173.)—After reciting his experi- 
ences with various remedial agents in 
this disease, the author found that en- 
couraging results could be obtained by 
administering in his last case the fol- 
lowing: Cupri sulph. 2%4 ozs., Acid. 
Sulph. 2% ozs., water to make 2% pints, 
and q.s, Liq. sac. ust. This was divided 
into 12 doses and orders were given 
that a wineglassful was to be adminis- 
tered daily in a quart of water as a 
drench until the animal was cured. At 
the same time ferri sulf. and cupri sulf. 
aa. 1 drachm were given twice daily in 
the food. After the diarrhoea ceased 
Ferri sulph. and pul. Nux vom. aa. 1 
drachm were given once daily in the 
food. 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but he does 
not want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. Any reader who can furnish 


further and better information in reply to an 
advised in these replies is adopted it is hope 
good or bad. 


Query No. 71—I have autopsied three 
cases in 15 months where on opening the 
abdomen about five or more feet of the 
small intestines would burst out, swollen 
and dark colored with some sanguminous 
liquid in the gut and probably a gallon 
or more in abdominal cavity. These cases 
live about 20 hours (more or less) after 
being taken and suffer much. It has al- 
ways been 10 hours or longer after death 
before I autopsied the cases and the body 
was decomposing. Can that be a twist 
of the gut? 

Query No. 72—I have a patient, a fine 
fresh cow five years old, that has a fis- 
tula or opening in rear teat about mid- 
way; more milk comes from this than 
the lower or natural opening. I have cau- 
terized hole—put in red hot probe—but 
fail to close opening. Please advise best 
treatment. 

Query No. 73—I had fine large five- 
year-old Shorthorn cow drop calf three 
days ago; a normal presentation but hard 
labor, requiring strength of two strong 
men to help cow expel the calf. The calf 
seemed all right but died the same night; 
it would not suck, although it was a very 
large, well-formed calf. This cow had 
been in labor about 18 hours and has a 
history of having lost all three of her 
former calves. What was the cause of 
the calf’s death? 

Query No. 74—What shall we do with 
this horrible condition called “blind stag- 
gers”? I have tried almost everything 
without results. Wéill some one please 
give cause and treatment? 


uery is urgently requested to do so. 
| that those employing them will report their results whether 
In all cases give the number of the query when writing anything concerning it. 


Where the treatments 


Query No. 75. Why is it that a coun- 
try practitioner in Illinois being a quali- 
fied veterinarian from a_ recognized 
school and member of the Illinois State 
Veterinary Association cannot examine 
cattle for interstate shipment while in 
Chicago, not only the doctor’s, but the 
empirics and students do this work for 
the assistant state veterinarians, the state 
veterinarian in the meantime taking care 
of his private practice. 

Query No. 76. Is not the use of the 
simultaneous method of vaccination 
against hog cholera a means of distribut- 
ing the disease by introducing the infec- 
tion iritto a non-infected territory? 

Query No. 77. Will a dose of %4cc of 
virus imminize a hog? 

Query No. 78. What is the cause of 
a severe lameness in sesamoidean sheath, 
where there is swelling and pain and 
fever 1031%4° F., anorexia, emaciation? 
No history of strain or other injury. 

Query No. 79. What can be the cause 
of edematous swelling along sternum 
since last March? Temperature 103 to 
105 degrees. Several exploratory punc- 
tures made, later a quantity of pus es- 
caped through one opening inside of el- 
bow. Animal ate better and looked better 
After a few days swelling gradually re- 
turned. 

Query No. 80. Please give treatment 
and cause of progressive paralysis of 
hind quarters of hogs. 

Query No. 81. What treatment do you 
consider best for a typical bad case of 
azoturia ? 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Query No. 82. What is a good treat- 
ment for sore neck in the horse? 

Query No. 83. What is a good treat- 
ment for persistent case of urticaria in 
driving horse which appears every sum- 
mer and stays till cold weather? Aloe 
ball and Fowler’s solution ineffective. 

Query No. 84. What is the best treat- 
ment for navel-ill in foals? 

Query No. 85. What success have you 
had where the perforatus and perfor- 
ans tendons were both severed? If union 
is perfect will the patient remain 
lame? 

Query No, 86. In your opinion is. in- 
testinal parasites (sclerostomias) con- 
tributory to the cause of azoturia? 

Query No. 87. Is the stomach tube a 
success in the treatment of gastric flatu- 
lence? 

Query No. 88. How should sodium 
cacodylate be administered? What size 
doses? How often should it be given? 
What conditions in the horse have been 
benefited by its use? 

Query No. 89. What is the cause, 
symptoms, and treatment of “turnsick- 
ness” in sheep? 

Query No. 90. What is the modus 
operandi for gastric lavage? 

Query No. 91. What is the best treat- 
ment for “limber neck” in poultry? 

Query No. 92. What is a logical treat- 
ment of heat stroke? What are the 
symptoms on which to base a prognosis? 

Symptoms—Pulse 40 weak, tempera- 
ture 102° F., respiration 20 and deep. 
Mucous membrane very pale, appetite 
poor. Hind legs swollen, ankle cocked. 

Treatment: Fowler’s solution, iron, 
quinin, strychnin and whiskey. What ails 
him? What will cure him? 

Query No, 93. I have 125 calves in 
one herd that are suffering from vermin- 
ous bronchitis. What is the best treat- 
ment to give these animals, and what 
measures should be used to prevent a fur- 
ther spread of this parasitism?—A. W. 
M., Virginia. 

Query No. 94. Will some one give the 
cause and treatment for a cow that stays 
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in heat for 30 days at a stretch? The 
cow is in good health, shows no lesions 
in vagina or vulva, and the clitoris looks 
normal. The cow is not with calf; three 
different bulls have served her; and 
there is no contagious abortion on this 
farm.—C. A. T., Mich. 

Query No. 95. What strength of salt 
solution and what quantity should be 
injected into a “sweeney” and how many 
injections are required at a time; also 
how often and at what intervals should 
they be repeated ?—E. S. C., Kansas. 

Query No. 96. What is the formula 
for “Save the Horse” manufactured by 
the Troy Chemical Co, Binghamton, 
N. Y.? ; 

Query No. 97. What bovine diseases 
leave as sequlae chronic watering from 
eyes?—I. A., D. V. M., Neb. 

Query No. 98.—What is the formula 
of Royal Gall Cure?—L. H. C., Il. 

Query No. 99. (a) Have you had any 
experience in the feeding of draft 
horses, doing a fair amount of daily la- 
bor, on the two-meal-a-day plan, i. e., 
a sufficiency of grain fed to them in two 
feeds instead of three? 

(b) For how long a period have you 
known this system of feeding to be car- 
ried out and what was the result? 

(c) Was the system found beneficial 
and continued, and if not, state for what 
cause it was abandoned?—J. L., D. C. 

Query No. 100. What would be the 
ordinaty fees for two country visits to 
the same place about nine miles from 
your city office—on a first visit a count- 
erirritant applied on both shoulders, on 
the second visit counterirritant washed 
off and a one pound box ointment left 
to be applied twice daily, examined two 
horses and one. cow; " Prescriptions and 
treatment left’ for all? 

Query No. 101. Will some one ex- 
plain the requirements necessary in or- 
der to adniinister cocaine or morphine 
after March 1? 

Query No. 102. Can any one tell: as 
to how the State Board of Live Stock 
Commissioriers ‘of Illinois intends to dis- 
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tribute the appointments for Assistant 
State Veterinarians and what is the 
usual fee for interstate shipment? 

Query No. 103. In case a boarder’s 
horse is injured during the night and a 
veterinarian is called by the liveryman 
who should pay the doctor’s bill? In 
case the owner refuses is the liveryman 
liable for the bill? 

Query No. 104. Horse down on the 
street; case azoturia temperature 4 de- 
grees below zero. Would any one strip 
off and catherize the horse? 

Query No. 105. What in your expe- 
rience is the shortest time in which a 
horse may develop heaves? 

Query No. 106. What is your opinion 
as to the following condition? The 
“membrana nictitans” of a horse’s eye 
shows numerous small indistinct and 
confluent wartlike excrescences on ex- 
ternal aspect and towards inner canthus, 
causing protrusion of membrane as in 
tetanus, only it is stationary. I have 
prescribed astringent collyria, but think 
extirpation would be best—T. M., Can- 
ada. 

Query No. 107. Will sheep and goats 
interbreed ? 

Query No. 108. How would you shoe 
a saddle horse that stumbles while walk- 
ing? 

Query No. 109. What is the proper 
treatment for a deep nail prick at the 
side of the frog at the junction of the 
middle and posterior thirds? 

Query No. 110. Give treatment for 
canker of the foot in the horse. 


Query No. 111. What are the causes . 


of atrophy of the muscles of the scapu- 
la? 

Query No. 112. Name the ingredients 
that enter into the formula of R. C. 
Moore’s spavin paste. What are the 
directions for compounding? 

Query No. 113. Are small doses of 
arecolin and eserin contra-indicated in 
spasmodic colic in the horse? 

Query. No. 114. What is the best 
treatment for canker of the sole. 

Query No. 115. How should a cryptor- 
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chid’s testicle thé size of a man’s head 
be removed? 

Query No, 116. Is there danger of ex- 
citing a dormant tuberculosis in an ani- 
mal by the tuberculin test? 

Query No. 117. What produces steril- 
ity in apparently healthy bulls which aré 
not excessively used as stud bulls? 

Query No 118. What is a good treat- 
ment for lumpy jaw in the bovine? 

Query No. 119. What is the most suc- 
cessful treatment for lymphangitis? 

Query No. 120. Why does digitalin 
hypodermically produce abscesses, all 
aseptic precautions being taken? 

Query No. 121. With what success is 
the operation for roaring attended? 

Query No. 122. What is the cause of 
treatment of recurrent mammitis? 

Query No. 123. Does anyone know of 
a formula of Dr. Nolan’s hog remedy? 

Query No. 124. How would you throw 
a horse with one rope? 

Query No. 125. Describe and illus- 
trate the method of ligating an umbilical 
hernia in a two-year old. V. R. L., 
Penna. 

Query No 126. What is the best treat- 
ment for fractures in general, and. for 
fractures in brood mares in particular? 
Practitioners are often called upon to 
treat these cases, and I should like to 
know the line of treatment that gives 
best results. What is the best splint to 
use under ordinary conditions? How 
long is the animal required to stand in 
the sling? What is the probability of 
lameness remaining after the fracture has 
healed? In what class of cases is the 
prognosis unfavorable? 

Query No. 127. What is the best 
method of diagnosing the various com- 
mon skin diseases of the horse and dog 
without the use of the microscope? 

Query No. 128. Is Echinacea useful 
in the treatment of skin diseases? Should 
it be given internally or applied topical- 
ly? 

Query No. 129. Is alum of value in 
the treatment of laminitis? How should 














it be used and what is its action on the 
patient? 

Query No. 130. What is canine piro- 
plasmosis? What are the symptoms? 

Query No. 131. What is trypan blue? 
When and how should it be used? 

Query No. 132. What is a simple and 
accurate test for diabetes mellitus? 

Query No. 133. What is the maximum 
weight of corn or oats that should be 
fed a cow or horse at one meal? 

Query No. 134. Animal unbroken, 
three-year-old draft gelding, weight 1,- 
400 lbs. History—led by a man in saddle 
twenty miles one day in February, 1914. 
Arrived very weak, had been in perfect 
vigor two days before, was in good flesh 
on arrival, from then on showed great 
weakness, loss of flesh steady. Fed oats 
and timothy hay, appetite poor. Turned 
on blue grass pasture in May. 

ANSWER To Query No. 75.—This con- 
dition does not obtain in Illinois. The 
State Veterinarian does not have a 
private practice, but gives all of his time 
to the State. Assistant Veterinarians 
are required to do the State work them- 
selves, and cannot delegate it to their 
assistants. 

Regulations for interstate shipment de- 
pend upon the State to which the ship- 
ment is destined, and the live stock au- 
thorities of that State say who shall do the 
examining. For example, with cattle 
shipped from Wisconsin to Wyoming, 
Dr. B. F. Davis, State Veterinarian of 
Wyoming, decides who shall inspect the 
cattle in Wisconsin before shipment. Dr. 
O. E. Eliason, State Veterinarian of Wis- 
consin, has no authority in the matter 
and cannot designate all qualified vet- 


erinarians or in fact any of them to do — 
the examination, except with the approval 


of the Wyoming authorities. The same 
applies to shipments from Illinois or any 
other State. 

ANSWER TO QuEry No. 76.—This de- 
pends principally on the one doing the 
vaccinating. Undoubtedly hog cholera 
has been spread to non-infected territory 
many times by the use of virus. As 
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vaccinating is becoming better under- 
stood and lay vaccinators are disappear- 
ing, spreading cholera with virus will 
probably become very rare. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 77.—No. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 78.—Possibly 
a metastatic infection. 

ANSWER TO Query No, 80.—See Page 
146 of Kinsley’s “Swine Diseases.” 

ANSWER TO Query No. 82.—See page 
26, “Special Veterinary Therapy.” 

ANSWER TO QuEry No. 87.—Yes. See 
“Colics and Their Treatment” for modus 
operandi. 

ANSWER TO QuEryY No. 88.—a. Hypo- 
dermically. b. 30 to 60 grains. c. At 
intervals of 2 to 4 days. d. This agent 
has apparently been beneficial in a wide 
variety of conditions just as arsenic has 
been. It is said to be particularly useful 
in recurrent fevers and to work better 
than anything else in the treatment of 
those cases of shipping fever which do 
not recover promptly on the subsidence 
of the acute symptoms. 

ANSWER TO QuEry No. 89.—See “Col- 
ics and Their Treatment” for full de- 
scription of gastric lavage, both by Dr. 
4D. O. Knisely, the inventor of the stom- 
ach tube, and Dr. L. A. Merillat, one of 
the most experienced users of the tube. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 91.—See page 
102, “Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment,” by B. F. Kaupp. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 94.—Palpate 
the ovaries of this cow per rectum. If 
they are cystic, if possible rupture the 
cysts. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 95.—Don’t use 
salt solution for this condition. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 100.—$20.00. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 101.—See the 
first editorial in the February issue of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

ANSWER TO QuERy No. 102.—All vet- 
érinarians who have passed the Civil 
Service examinations held for the posi- 
tion of Assistant State Veterinarian of 
Illinois, have been appointed without re- 
gard to their territorial distribution. 
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This plan will probably be followed in 

the future. 

The fee in Illinois for examination for 
interstate shipment rests with the exam- 
iner. It should be regulated. At the 
present time some fees are ridiculously 
low and others just as much too high. 
Both extremes are objectionable. The 
only objection to regulation is that in 
most states where this has been done, a 
ridiculously low figure has been set. See 
the Oregon schedule for example. 

ANSWER TO QuERY No. 103.—The 
owner is liable to the veterinarian. If 
the liveryman has violated the instruc- 
tions of the owner or has not taken the 
trouble to call the owner where it is pos- 
sible to do so, he may be liable to the 
owner for the fee. The veterinarian’s 
claim, however, should be made upon the 
owner. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 104.—No. Un- 
der 6 or 8 hours, catheterization in azo- 
turia is unnecessary. The animal should 
be removed from the street in less time 
than this. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 105.—Horses 
being fed an inferior quality of hay not 
infrequently are apparently sound in the 
evening and have very severe cases of 
heaves the following morning. Over- 
work ona hot afternoon in the harvest 
field or elsewhere is a frequent cause 
for the sudden appearance of heaves. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 107.—No. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 108.—Give 
him a long rest. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 111.—Injury 
to the trophic nerve supplying the mus- 
cles, injury to the artery supplying the 
muscles and injury to.the muscles. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 113.—See 
Quitman’s article in “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” 

ANSWER TO Query No. 115.—Remove 
through an incision high up in the flank. 
ANSWER TO-QueRY No. 120—It 
doesn’t.. Leukocytes when injected hy- 

podermically usually cause local hyper- 
leukocytosis. If-infection is present, an 
abscess is likely to result. If the injec- 


tion has been made aseptically, there is a 
hot, painful swelling at the point of in- 
jection which gradually subsides after 
three or four days without abscess for- 
mation. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 121.—Depends 
upon the operator. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 123.—Call it 
Dr. Nolan’s “fake” and possibly some 
one can answer. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 128.—a. Yes. 
b. Both. 


ANSWER TO Query No. 129.—See the 
October, 1914, issue of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, page 753. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 132.—The old- 
est and certainly the simplest test for this 
was to taste the urine. It was from this 
that it received its name of mellitus 
meaning like honey. The test is said to 
be accurate enough; as I prefer a less 
simple test I have never tried this one. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 52.—Can it be 
possible there is a veterinarian in the 
world who is so illiterate that he would 
have to send in Query No. 52 in the Jan- 
uary issue? viz., what is an “alterna- 
tive,” an absorbent and a deobstruent? 
Give an example of each. If there is 
such a man he has my sympathy. As to 
the first word, I presume he means an 
alterative, not an alternative, and for 
definitions of these words, I would refer 
the poor fellow to his dictionary, and for 
therapeutic actions, to his materia med- 
ica, if he has one.—V. S. Canada. 


NEW NARCOTIC RULING 


The Federal Treasury Department has 
just issued amending Article 13 of the 
Federal Narcotic Regulations so as to re- 
quire every person selling or dealing in 
the affected drugs to take an inventory 
on March Ist, next, of all affected nar- 
cotic drugs on hand, which inventory 
must be verified by oath not later than 
March 5th, next. Formerly the inven- 
tory requirement related only to physi- 
cians and druggists. This inventory may 
be made in any convenient form. 
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PRACTICAL SURGICAL CLEAN- 
LINESS 
HERE is now an apparent tend- 
ency among surgeons, both human 
and veterinary, leading in the direction 
of a sane, practical balance in the con- 
ception of surgical cleanliness. 

As with many other good things, so 
also with our ideas of sepsis and asepsis, 
extremes have been developed and ac- 
cepted which we are now endeavoring 
to adjust. The treatment of fresh, ac- 
cidental wounds seems to afford the 
best field for the application of new and 
improved thought on these liens, and the 
main point which nearly all writers at- 
tempt to carry in recent articles is, that 
the assumption of microbian contami- 
nation in all wounds of an accidental 
nature is erroneous. (I have called at- 
tention to this very point in the chapter 
on open joints on page 19 of “Special 
Veterinary Therapy”) Almost without 
exception the various contributors to 
medical and surgical papers dealing with 
this subject condemn the doctrine which 
has, until recently, been generally ac- 
cepted and which held that all accidental 
wounds were to be treated as infected 
wounds. The result is that the treat- 
ment of wounds is undergoing a change, 
especially as regards the excessive wash- 
ing and: irrigating with antiseptic solu- 
tions. It is pointed out that such wash- 
ing and irrigating is detrimental for two 
chief reasons; one, that it always de- 


vitalizes the tissues; the other, that it 
mechanically removes the bacteriolytic 
exudate that appears almost instantly 
on all wounds—nature’s means of con- 
trolling whatever infection might be 
present. Dr. W. W. Grant, speaking of 
handling wounds that accompany frac- 
tures, says: 

“At the present time it is not con- 
sidered advisable to enlarge the wound 
or to irrigate, unless dirt or some in- 
fective material is in the wound. The 
old maxim, which considered every com- 
pound fracture as infected, is not sound 
nor borne out in practice.” (Col. Medic.) 

In an articlé on wound and skin ster- 
ilization Dr. Lile says, in the Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Surgery: “The plan 
adopted by the writer in all cut, bruised 
or lacerated wounds, is never to wash, 
but before allowing anything to come in 
contact with the wound, to swab it off 
with the 5 per cent tincture of iodin and 
cover with sterile gauze.” 

While the foregoing remarks are 
mainly in reference to human surgery, 
veterinary surgeons can afford to fay 
some attention to them. Excessive 
washing of wounds is the rule in veteri- 
nary practice and no doubt work as ad- 
versely in our patients as it does in hu- 
man beings. One hindrance to an ideal 
handling of wounds in our patients, 
especially equine patients, is the tend- 
ency towards exuberant granulations, or 
“proud flesh,” as it is commonly called. 
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It is my opinio~, formed through prac- 
tical experience, that this tendency is ag- 
gravated by much washing or other ap- 
plications such as irrigating with anti- 
septic solutions. 

Referring to the sterilization of the 
unbroken skin for surgical incision, Dr. 
Lile says in the same paper, “In operat- 
ing where the skin is unbroken the sur- 
face is first painted with gasolin or ben- 
zin, then dried with sterile gauze or a 
towel, and painted with the standard 
iodin solution, and the patient is ready.” 
He also remarks that to Grossich is due 
the credit of bringing iodin disinfection 
to its present scientific basis and that he 
has “called attention to the fact that 
thorough sterilization could be obtained 
only when the iodin solution was ap- 
plied to a dry surface.” 

From personal experience with this 
method of sterilizing the skin previous 
to surgical operations I can say that it 
is equally safe and sufficient in veteri- 
nary practice if the hair is first shaved 
off. Mart R. STEFFEN. 

Brillion, Wis. 


TELEGONY REVIVED 
In what is supposed to be a thor- 
oughly scientific article on hereditary 
propensities in human beings, a Charles 
H. Duncan, M. D., of New York, shows 
once again what is usually seen when 
physicians attempt to discuss matters 


veterinary. In this article, which he 
has named “For Better, For Worse” and 
which appeared recently in the New 
York Medical Journal, the doctor makes 
a number of absurd statements in ref- 
erence to the subject of animal hus- 
bandry and among others says: “Among 
other things they have learned (Ken- 
tucky stock breeders) is that when a 
thoroughbred mare is bred to an in- 
ferior stud, she becomes permanently in- 
jured for thorough breeding purposes. 
It is a well-known fact that when a 
thoroughbred mare is bred to a jack, 
every subsequent colt she has, even 
though she never again is bred to a jack, 
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almost invariably shows some physical 
or other characteristics of the jack, 
namely, long ears, the jack hoof, coarse 
hair, etc.” 

Dr. Duncan evidently is about fifteen 
years retarded in his store of knowledge 
on this subject. This supposedly true 
(in years agone) breeding phenomenon 
was termed telegony and the theory was © 
already discarded and exploded at the 
time the writer of this digest was a stu- 
dent, nearly fifteen years ago. Here is 
what Capt. Smith’s Physiology says 
about it: “Telegony is the supposed in- 
fluence of a male by whom a female 
has previously conceived, on her subse- 
quent offspring by another male. For 
generations this supposed influence was 
the dread of breeders. It possessed no 
physiological explanation, and was finally 
conclusively shown by Cossar Ewart to 
be without a shadow of foundation.” 
(Italics mine.) Mart R. STEFFEN. 

Brillion, Wis. - 
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EVERSION OF THE UTERUS 
' Eversion of the uterus is always a 
very serious condition in cows. A com- 
plete eversion of the uterus presents a 
most discouraging spectacle and in all 
veterinary practice there is no condition 
presenting an anatomical displacement 
of more formidable proportions. 

There seems to be no fixed rule or 
combination of circumstances for the oc- 
currence of this accident in cows. The 
condition has been seen in range cattle 
as well as in dairy cattle. One possible 
explanation of an exciting cause might 
be an exceptionally heavy, and at the 
same time, completely attached placenta 
which induces excessive post-partum, ex- 
pulsive acts. 

Aside from this I can point to no par- 
ticular direct cause for this condition. 
In my experience most of these cases 
show eversion with the placenta firmly 
attached; now and then an eversion oc- 


‘curs in which the after-birth has come 


off. I can recall several cases to which 















ing abnormally, apparently in an effort 
to expel the secundines, which I am pos- 
itive would have ultimately terminated 
in complete eversion of the uterus if 
their removal had not been promptly ac- 
complished by manual extraction. In 
these cases eversion had already started ; 
removal of the after-birth with proper 
flushing and swabbing immediately put 
an end to the trouble. 

The mortality in eversion of the 
uterus is governed by two chief causes. 
One is shock; the other infection. But 
here again no fixed rule can be consid- 
ered. Those of us who have seen many 
of these cases can recall deaths with the 
best of care and recoveries with the 
most outrageous handling. I recall one 
instance which was somewhat of a 
knocker to me when I first began prac- 
tice. A farmer had a case of eversion 
of the uterus in a cow shortly before I 
located for practice. He “merely put it 
back in,” hair, chaff, manure and every- 
thing else with it. The cow recovered 
without missing a feed. Sometime after 
I located in his vicinity he had another 
similar case and, like a good fellow, 
called me. I spent ten or fifteen min- 
utes cleaning up the mass with every 
antiseptic precaution and delicacy before 
replacing it and gave the cow every care. 
She died in two or three days. I re- 
member a number of similar incidents. 

However, this is no reason why we 
should allow ourselves to ignore scrupu- 
lous cleanliness in treating these cases. 
I merely mention it to show that recov- 
ery or death are not controlled by set 
rules. All we can reasonably say is that 
undoubtedly death was due to shock if 
the death occurred a relatively short 
time after the eversion took place, say, 
not more than ten or twelve hours. If 
the death occurred after a number of 
days the cow no doubt succumbed to in- 
fection. To attempt to prognosticate 
this cause of probable death is evidence 
of a lack of experience with these cases. 
The treatment or handling of a case 
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I was called wherein the cow was strain-. 
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performance. 
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of this kind in a tactful, and at the same 
time, successful manner, requires the ex- 
ercise of much good judgment on the 
veterinarian’s part. In addition to this 
good judgment the veterinarian must 
“keep cool.” Veterinarians who never 
use a cuss-word at other times usually 
“cuss” just a little when they are en- 
gaged in correcting an eversion of the 
uterus. 

My plan of handling these cases is 
about as follows: . 

I start with a hypodermic injection of 
morphin sulphate, from four to six 
grains. I have a twofold purpose in 
this morphin injection. The first is to 
overcome sensibility to a certain extent ; 
the second is to counteract shock. Mor- 
phin is now considered the most scien- 
tific remedy for combating existing 
shock. 

Having given the morphin injection I 
proceed to remove the after-birth if it is 
still attached. When this has been ac- 
complished an attempt is made to 
cleanse the organ itself. When I say 
“an attempt is made” I mean that I do 
not go to extremes in this part of the 
I have a pail full of an- 
tiseptic solution into which I repeatedly 
dip the hands, slushing the contents 
wherever any foreign matter is seen on 
the parts. With a pail full of solution 
the cleaning can be accomplished thor- 
oughly enough for all practical pur- 
poses. A clean sheet or rubber apron 
is placed under the uterus to keep it 
clean after the washing is completed. 

Up to this point in the proceedings 
no difficulties of moment are encoun- 
tered. Now they begin. 

I make strenuous efforts to get the 
cow on her feet in every case after I 
get through cleaning up the uterus, in 
those cases in which she is lying down. 
If she is standing up, of course, one is 
that much ahead. It is not always pos- 
sible to get the cow up, but it pays to 
make considerable effort to get her to 
arise because, if one succeeds in bring- 
ing her to her feet the reposition of the 
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mass is rendered fully fifty per cent 
easier. 

During the time that the cow is being 
urged to get up, and when she is in the 
act of getting up, the uterus must be 
protected from again becoming soiled. 
This is best done by wrapping it entirely 
in the sheet or rubber apron. When the 
standing position has been attained have 
the cow moved in such a way that the 
fore-quarters will be considerably lower 
than the hind. This, is not absolutely 
essential, but it helps to make the re- 
placement easier. 

With an attendant holding the tail out 
of the way and another man supporting 
the mass in the sheet or apron, the veter- 
inarian begins the inversion by firmly 
grasping around the portion closest to 
the vulva with both hands and forcing 
it firmly, yet not roughly, into the vulva, 
At the same time the attendant holding 
the pendant portion of the mass should 
“follow up” with it. When the.veteri- 
narian has the portion in his grasp forced 
into the vulvar opening he must not re- 
lease his grip at once, but slowly, with 
a sort of “feeding in” motion, and all 
the time holding in place by forward 
pressure what he has already replaced, 
he grasps again with both hands. 
Sometimes, if the cow strains severely, 
only one hand at a time is changed for 
a new grasp. This is repeatedly gone 
through until enough of the mass has 
been pushed in so that the attendant 
finds he has nothing left to hold. The 
veterinarian now places the doubled fist 
of one hand in the center of the mass 
still outside of the canal and by appro- 
priate pressure completes the inversion, 
following in the full length of his arm 
and straightening out the “kinks” as 
much as possible. The pushing, during 
the entire process, must be done during 
the straining intervals; that is, while the 
cow is in the act of straining the veter- 
inarian holds his ground. Then, just at 
the moment when the cow relaxes from 
each strain, is the time to accomplish 
something. 

This I have found the best and safest 
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method for inverting an everted uterus. 
I have tried other methods, such as have 
been recommended from time to time 
by various writers, but find this the best. 

If one fails to get the cow on her feet 
he is compelled to accomplish his object 
in a very awkward and tiresome position, 
and usually, to complete the reposition 
properly, must lie flat. Besides, the re- 
sistance to inversion is greater in the re- 
cumbent position. In the standing posi- 
tion the last portion of the mass liter- 
ally falls into place. 

In some cases matters are expedited 
considerably by smearing the vulva and 
its surroundings thickly with vaseline. 

When inversion has been accomplished 
nothing in the line of a retaining appli- 
ance is necessary if the cow is standing 
up at the time. Straining after reposi- 
tion is usually due to “kinks,” and will 
not occur if the cow is standing at the 
time of the replacement. If the cow is 
down at the time of replacement it is a 
difficult matter to properly straighten 
these “kinks” and straining usually oc- 
curs, 

Even in the latter cases I use no re- 
taining appliances. I make every effort 
to get the cow on her feet as soon as 
the organ is in place and then have her 
placed with the hindquarters raised. 

Sutures through the vulva, rope 
trusses and other appliances have little 
value. I never use them. When a cow 
strains after I have replaced the mass I 
know that there is still a portion of it 
being pinched by a partial inversion. If 
it cannot be reached with the hand and 
forced into normal position the best plan 
is to pump the cavity full of warm an- 
tiseptic solution. The straining will 
stop as soon as the “kinks” straighten 
out. 

Tonics are to be given as after-treat- 
ment, and glways a prophylactic dose of 
mixed bacterius to forestall infection. 
The treatment of various complications 
or sequele is left to the professional 
judgment of the attending veterinarian. 

Mart, R. STEFFEN. 

Brillion, Wisc. 





AGED BREEDERS 


A SWINISH BIPED 
The accompanying photograph is of a 
two-legged pig that I took from a sow 
May ist, 1914. This pig now weighs 


150 pounds and is healthy in every way, 
but does not balance itself and walk on 
its fore feet as its body is now too 
heavy. I still have this pig with the ex- 
pectation of selling it to someone with 
experience. in training animals. 
: E. R. Tercx, D. V. M. 
Velva, No. Dak. 





A CASE OF PUTREFACTION IN 
UTERO. 

November 30th I was called about 12 
miles to see a-cow suffering from a 
strange case of dystokia. The animal, a 
large Holstein cow, was due to calf the 
latter part of the preceding August. The 
owner attended the state fair for a few 
days about this time and on his return 
found the cow showing all signs of hav- 
ing delivered normally. The milk secre- 


tion was normal, the flanks and hips were ° 


sunken and a portion of afterbirth was 
hanging from vulva. A search for the 
calf was made, but failing to find it, the 
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owner supposed that dogs had eaten it 
and nothing further was thought of case; 
the cow appeared normal in every way. 

November 30th, while doing chores, the 
owner saw the cow in labor, and going 
to her assistance and attempting to use 
traction on fetus caused pulled skin and 
flesh from bones. Then I was called and 
found the head and one fore foot pre- 
sented; the other front leg flexed at the 
knee. The genital organs of the cow 
were so firmly contracted upon fetus that 
examination was difficult; only the flat 
hand could be passed between uterus and 
fetus. In attempting to straighten the 
fore limb it gave way at the knee. 

Aftér all was properly placed traction 
was applied, but to no benefit. Then the 
fetus was well greased with lard and 
traction again applied ; still the fetus did 
not move more than an inch. A block 
and tackle was applied, and two men had 
to use all their power to effect a delivery 
by this means; however, after consider- 
able twisting and turning of the fetus and 
great traction the delivery was effected. 

In passage almost all the hair and skin 
came off, so badly putrefied was the fetus. 
The fetal membranes and the cotyledons 
‘were all in a liquid state and came away 
readily as soon as calf was extracted. 

After delivery the cow immediately be- 
gan eating hay, but I have not heard 
whether she lived. I was inclined to give 
a fatal prognosis due to the putrefying 
of the cotyledons, allowing absorption of 
fluids through the wounds thus caused. 
Of course, the womb was well irrigated, 
which may have assisted somewhat in 
preventing septicemia. 

I have never before seen or heard of a 
case like this and would be glad to learn 
from the readers if anyone has seen a 
simila* case. 

W. P. BossENBERGER. D. V. M. 

Williams, Iowa. 





MARES STILL BREEDING AT 
AGE OF TWENTY-SEVEN 

The accompanying photo is of a pair 

of sorrel mares twenty-six and twenty- 
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seven years old, respectively, with their 
suckling colts, These mares are owned 
near here, have always belonged to one 
man, and have done general farm work 
all their lives. Neither of them has 
even been under the care of a veterin- 
arian even for dentistry, and both look 
and feel remarkably well considering 








Twenty-seven-year-old Mares and Their Foals. 


their long term of work, besides raising 
several colts each. The dam of one of 
these was twenty-six years old when 
she was foaled. The colts are from a 
standard trotting horse, and the mares 
are supposed to be in foal again. 
E. G. KuyKENDALL, V. M. D. 
Carmi, Ill. 





THE STURDY FARM BOY VS. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL KID AS A 
VETERINARY MATRICULANT. 

(Continued from page 174.) 
Association could have a moving pic- 
ture machine take a series of pictures 
of all the veterinary operations, each 
one performed by the vetrinarian con- 
sidered a specialist and best operator in 
that operation, and the camera right 
over the operative area, more could 
be learned and reviewed in one after- 
noon than could be learned in a year’s 
reading. It would be better to have 

a moving picture of a roaring opera- 

tion taken today and thrown on the 

screen tonight. Every one could see 
every step that that camera saw down 
close to the larynx. 

No man can define education, The 
veterinary profession has been trying 
to ape the standards set up by the 
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human medical profession. Their 
ideas have been given a tryout, and it 
would be well for the veterinary pro- 
fession to know, that as a result, 
prominent members of the human 
medical profession are now question- 
ing the fairness and advisability of 
such high preliminary requirements, 
particularly because of the time in- 
volved in using the best period of life 
for training rather than service. It 
thus behooves the veterinary profes- 
sion to be cautious. 

If “preliminary education” can be 
defined as “the preparatory power to 
grasp” this power is more inherent in 
some than in others, and is often ac- 
quired in other ways than within thc 
four walls of an arbitrary school sys- 
tem. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
(Continued from page 170.) 
But even then the virus will remain 
dormant only during the period of ac- 
quired immunity of the animals. A re- 
duced resistance in the animals will 
again afford an opportunity for the virus 
to assert its infective action, and out- 
breaks will start anew with increased 
force. These facts probably account for 
the periodical curves which are noted in 
the presence of the disease throughout 
continental Europe, and if it were pos- 
sible for the respective governments to 
adopt measures by which they could 
eradicate the disease they would gladly 


‘make the financial sacrifices which it 


would be necessary to incur through the 
slaughter of infected and exposed ani- 
mals in newly appearing outbreaks. 

In consideration of the above facts, we 
can readily see the advantages of eradi- 
cating the disease by the-slaughter and 
burial of all exposed and affected ani- 
mals, enforcement of rigid Federal and 
state quarantine measures, and thorough 
and prompt cleaning and disinfection of 
the infected premises, and the experience 
gained in the former outbreaks substan- 
tiates the belief that this is the only ef- 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


fective procedure in the controlling of 
the disease in this country. 

In Europe until a comparatively re- 
cent date the disease has been com- 
batted by isolation and quarantine, and 
the cleaning and disinfection of infected 
premises, but these measures have not 
been effective, as is shown by the con- 
tinuous existence and the wide dissemi- 
nation of the infection. The results of 
combatting the disease without the 
slaughter of infected and exposed ani- 
mals is shown by the statements of Pro- 
fessor Dammann of Hanover, who said 
that without absolute quarantine of the 
infected farms preventing even the 
movement of persous, the control of 
foot-and-mouth disease is impossible; 
but this stringent measure, he states, 
cannot be executed in eradicating the 
disease, and notwithstanding the quar- 
the subject, a very considerable num- 
antine of infected stables, reinforced in 
many instances by the quarantine of 
communities, and often of a large zone 
the very extended prohibition of animal 
abattoirs, dealers’ stables, and railroad 
traffic and the supervision exercised over 
around these communities, and further, 
cars, the disease continued to prevail. 

Professor Loeffler of Germany says 
that foot-and-mouth disease is spread 
more and more every year and every 
year it costs the German Empire enor- 
mous sums. Necessary measures have 
been taken with the greatest care, sus- 
pected premises have been closely quar- 
antined, and these measures have been 
extended to whole communities, and even 
to entire districts, but notwithstanding 
that the disinfection had been carefully 
carried out, the disease kept spreading. 

In regard to the slaughter of infected 
and exposed animals as one of the 
measures in the eradication of the dis- 
ease, Professor Hess of Switzerland has 
concluded that in order to cope with the 
disease “the diseased animals should be 
destroyed completely, including hides and 
hair, and the exposed animals slaugh- 
tered under police supervision.” 


In England slaughter has been re- | 
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sorted to quite frequently in recent years 
to stamp out the disease when first intro- 
duced. Dr. Cope, speaking of the out- 
break in that country while he was the 
chief veterinary official, said: “It was 
eventually stamped out in the County 
of Kent by the purchase, slaughter and 
burial of several of the affected flocks.” 

Dr. Fleming of England, speaking of 
the outbreak in Australia, said, “There 
was really only one outbreak in Victoria 
among the cattle on two farms into 


One means of contaminating milk shown in a bul- 
letin issued by Dr. Frank G. Atwood, New Haven, 
Conn., in the interest of a movement to have milk 
sanitation taught in the public schools of Connecticut. 


which it had been introduced by an im- 
ported bull. Here the cattle were 
destroyed and with them the disease.” 

Dr. Cope refers. to a communication 
which he received from Dr. Bang of 
Copenhagen in which Dr. Bang says: 
“Since 1876 we have had every year, 
once or twice, cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease ; in all cases we killed the cattle, 
sheep and swine on the farms even if 
only one calf was affected.” Dr. Cope 
stated at the International Veterinary 
Congress at Baden-Baden iln 1899: “We 
have now been free from the disease 
since 1894, and I can assert that at the 
present time foot-and-mouth disease is 
more dreaded by farmers and _ stock 
owners of Great Britain than cattle 
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plague or pleuro-pneumonia, and they 
are willing to put up with whatever re- 
strictions of however drastic a character 
considered necessary by the central de- 
partment to stamp it out.” 

Remmelts, in referring to the strug- 
gle against foot-and-mouth disease in the 
Netherlands, mentions in his report to 
the International Veterinary Congress at 
London in 1914 that “preference must 
by far be given to the immediate re- 
moval of virus by slaughtering diseased 
and suspected animals than to any other 
measure.” By adopting such methods 
the extermination of existing, as well as 
the suppression of new virus carriers is 
accomplished. In his article, special 
stress is laid upon the necessity of prop- 
erly pasteurizing all by-products of the 
‘creameries including whey, and of stop- 
ping’ the movement of cattle in the in- 
fected district. 

Mettam, at the same Congress, gave 
his experience with the disease in Ire- 
land and stated that the animals, both 
infected and exposed, are slaughtered 
and their carcasses burned or destroyed 
without any attempt to salvage any por- 
tion of the animal, owing to the danger 
of spreading the virus far and wide. 

Professor Leclainche, a representative 
of the French Government at this Con- 
gress, likewise advocated the slaughter 
of diseased and exposed animals in 
countries where the infection has not 
become firmly implanted, where natural 
boundaries are present, or when the dis- 
ease occurs in the benign form. 

The above quotatioris are sufficient to 
show that the slaughter of diseased ani- 
mals has been frequently adopted as a 
means of combatting the disease in 
Europe, and it has been more successful 
than any other measure. In fact, the 
International Veterinary Congress held 
at Baden-Baden in 1899, stated in one of 
its resolutions passed with reference to 
this disease, that. it was necessary to 
authorize slaughter and to establish uni- 
form sanitary regulations in order to 
arrest and eradicate this burdensome 


plague. 


VETERINARIAN ELECTED GOV- 
ERNOR OF OREGON 

Who dares to say that the veterinari- 
ans are not coming to the front? ‘Or that 
we have not men of marked ability and 
of high respect in our ranks? Oregon 
has elected Dr. James Withycombe, ex- 
State Veterinarian, as its Governor. 

Dr. H. Nunn. 
McMinnville, Oregon. 





TEXAS HAS NEW STATE VETER- 
INARIAN 

Dr. W. T. Chrisman has been ap- 
pointed State Veterinarian of Texas, 
the Doctor is a graduate of the West- 
ern Veterinary College of Kansas City, 
Missouri, class of 1892, and also a grad- 
uate in human medicine and pharmacy, 
He held the chair of anatomy for six 
years in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Dallas, Texas. He is now 
dean of the Southwestern Veterinary 
College of Dallas, and has been in- 
structor of anatomy in that college for 
six years. Dr. Chrisman has been ad- 
mitted to the bar to practice law in 
the state of Texas and is now asso- 
ciated with one of the strongest law 
firms in the state. 

All of the above helps to make him 
well qualified to serve the state well 
as its veterinarian. It is Dr. Chris- 
man’s intention to introduce new meth- 
ods into the work of the Livestock San- 
itary Board for the benefit of the small 
stock owner as well as the large. Last 
year Anthrax occurred in twenty-two 
new counties in Texas. Dr. Chrisman 
hopes to prevent a further spread of 
the disease. 

E. F. JARREL. 

Dallas, Texas. 





GRATIFYING EXPERIENCE IN 
THE TREATMENT OF 
PNEUMONIA. 


I would like to know if any other 
veterinarians have had any experience 
in the use of Phagocytone? 
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REPORT WISCONSIN VETERINARY SOCIETY 


I just finished treating a case with 
most excellent results, the report of 
which is as follows: 

I was called to a case of pneumonia 
and when I arrived the temperature 
was 106 deg. F., pulse 68, respiration 
28. I gave a dose of Phagocytone and 
left stimulating treatment to be given. 
I called the next day, also the third 
day, repeating the treatment. At that 
time the temperature had dropped to 
103 deg. F. and upon hearing from the 
case this morning the temperature was 
101, but I do not know what the pulse 
was as the owner was unable to take it. 
He stated, however, that the animal 
was bright and apparently in as good 
a condition as ever. 

E. M. Rocers, Jr., D. V. M. 

Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 





WISCONSIN VETERINARY SO- 
CIETIES UNITE 

The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of veterinarians, held at Madison, Wis- 
consin, January 19-21, 1915, marked an 
epoch in the annals of the veterinary 
profession of the state, that was a fit- 
ting tribute to the silver anniversary 
of the veterinary associations of the 
state. 

It was the largest, most instructive, 
most interesting and most beneficial 
veterinary meeting ever held in the 
state, and was altogether in keeping 
with twenty-five years of veterinary 
progress as we view it from a stand- 
point of proficiency in the veterinary 
profession and can only come as a re- 
sult of a united professional effort, such 
as prevailed at this convention. And 
now that the dove of peace hovers over 
the veterinary profession of our state, 
we expect to accomplish much more in 
the future than has been accomplished 
in the past. 

The joint committees from both as- 
sociations appointed to adjust the dif- 
ferences between the two associations 
and work out a basis for combination 
are entitled to the profound thanks of 
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the veterinarians of the state for the 
sound judgment used, for into their 
hands was trusted the adjusting of all 
past differences and their recommenda- 
tions were highly creditable to them- 
selves, and most satisfactory to the con- 
vention and were-adopted as a whole. 
Two important recommendations by 
the committee were: 

(a) That roll call be read of the mem- 
berships of both associations and every 
member whose name was not objected 
to, and who was paid up in dues, would 
be eligible to membership in the new 
association. 

(b) That a new name be adopted by 
the association, and that the president 
appoint a committee of three to sug- 
gest a suitable name. The name sug- 
gested by the committee and adopted 
by the convention was: “Wisconsin 
Veterinary Medical Association.” 

A new state charter has been applied 
ior, but according to the constitution 
ind by-laws now in effect, the name can 
not be changed for one year. 

Having been a member for the last 
thirteen years, and having watched the 
strife for supremacy continue in our 
state, it is with a feeling of pride and 


‘most profound satisfaction to me, as 


well as almost all others, to have par- 
ticipated in the amiable and most cred- 
itable agreement that has been brought 
about. 

The professional program consisted 
of the president’s address, which was 
a strong plea for harmony, and carried 
much weight in that respect, and also 
contained many suggestions for the 
good of the veterinary profession of 
the state. 

Twenty-four new members were ad- 
mitted to membership, which is the 
largest number ever taken in at a sin- 
gle meeting. 

The new officers elected were: Pres- 
ident, Dr. J. W. Beckwith, Shullsburg, 
Wis. ; vice-president, Dr. L. J. O’Reil- 
ley, Merrill, Wis.; secretary, Dr. W. A. 
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Walcott, Madison, Wis.; treasurer, Dr. 
J. F. Raub, Monroe, Wis. 

Dr. A. N. Lawton’s paper on “Cae- 
sarean Operation In the Sow” was a 
very complete paper and much good 
was derived from the discussion of 
same, 

Dr. A. E. Behnke, inspector in charge 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Milwaukee, delivered a very interest- 
ing talk on foot-and-mouth disease, 
and so far as was known at that time 
there wasn’t a single case of the foot- 
and-mouth disease in the state. He also 
made the statement that the only sure 
method of diagnosing the disease was 
by inoculation. There was a very in- 
teresting discussion from which every 
one present received much benefit. 

The illustrated lecture on hog chol- 
era by Dr. Herbert F. Palmer, and also 
by Dr. George H. Roberts, of the Put- 
man-Moore Company, Indianapolis, 
were especially interesting and _in- 
structive, as they constituted a new 
method entirely of demonstrating hog 
cholera and its control. 

The joint paper by Dr. Herbert 
Lothe and Dr. B. A. Beach, entitled 
“The Bactericidal Properties of Some 
Common Antiseptics,” was an espe- 
cially interesting and a most thorough 
paper and dealt to great length with 
this (published in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL.) 

Many other papers of great import- 
ance were read and discussed, such as 
“Ptomaine Poisoning,” “Interstate In- 
spection,” “Improvement of Conditions 
Governing Livestock Sanitary Board,” 
“Variations in Therapeutic Action of 
Medicine,” “The Veterinarians’ Assist- 
ance to the Health Department,” all of 
which -were especially instructive. 

The banquet at the Park Hotel was 
attended by one hundred and forty- 
seven members and represented the 
largest number of veterinarians that 
has been present at a banquet in the 
history of the state. For the first time 
in the history of the association the 


participants were honored by an ad- 
dress from the Hon. E. L. Philips, 
governor of the state of Wisconsin. He 
especially dwelt on the integrity and 
honorable methods that should be prac- 
ticed by the veterinarian, and said that 
those that did not possess and prac- 
tice these methods should be debarred 
from the association and their license 
revoked. 

All in all, a most enjoyable evening 
was spent and may many pleasant 
thoughts of this convention, especially 
linger long in the minds of all those 
who were present. 

A number of clinics were held at Dr. 
J. P. West’s hospital on the forenoon 
of the twenty-first. 

Harness races on the ice, given es- 
pecially for the benefit of the associa- 
tion by the Harness and Saddlers Club 
of Madison, was enjoyed by everyone 
and all took leave of Madison with the 
one thought foremost in their minds. 
Harmony being the strength of all in- 
stitutions, but more especially of the 
veterinary profession. 

Dr. J. W. BeckwitTH, 
Shullsburg, Wis. President. 





CONNECTICUT VETERINARIANS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the Hotel Garde, Hartford, 
Conn., on Tuesday, Feb, 2, 1915. The 
meeting was called to order at 11:30 
a. m. by the president, Dr. G. T. Crow- 
ley. 

Roll call: Thos. Bland, H. E. Bates, 
C. H. Beere, G. T. Crowley, G. L. Che- 
ney, G. E. Corwin, Jr., B. K. Dow, L. 
B. Judson, P. T. Keeley, G. W. Love- 
land, E. F. Schofield, J. E. Underhill, 
H. Whitney and I. R. Vail. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and accepted, the reports of 
the secretary and the treasurer were 
read and accepted. 

C. Van Vlandren and Harry T. Johns- 
ton were admitted to membership. 
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The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, B. K. Dow; first vice-president, 
G. E. Corwin, Jr.; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. E. Bates; secretary, A. T. Gil- 
yard; treasurer, Thos. Bland; board of 
censors, G. W. Loveland, G. L. Cheney, 
H. Whitney, G. E. Corwin, Jr., and P. 
T. Keeley. 

The meeting was adjourned for lunch 
at 12:30 and reconvened at 2:30 p. m. 
It was voted that there be compiled 
a pamphlet containing the veterinary 
laws of the state and a list of the li- 
censed veterinarians of the state. Eight 
hundred of these pamphlets are to be 
ordered. 

Doctors McKiernan, Barger, Becker 
and Menge of the B. A. I., who were 
visitors at the meeting, spoke very in- 
terestingly of their experiences in the 
stamping out of the recent outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease and their im- 
pressions of live stock conditions in 
Connecticut. 

It was decided that the semi-annual 
meeting be held at Dr. Cheney’s office 
in New Haven, the date to be decided 
after that of the A. V. M. A. meeting 
is fixed. A. T. Gilyard, Secy. 

Waterbury, Conn. 





NEW QUARANTINE RULING. 

Owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in four Kansas counties during Feb- 
ruary, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has deemed it necessary to promulgate 
far more strict regulations governing the 
shipment of stock in the affected and ex- 
posed area than heretofore. Practically all 
of the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Southern tier of 


States have been included in the new quar-: 


antine area. Districts within this area 
which were formerly “free” are now desig- 
nated as “restricted,” and no livestock may 
be shipped out of this quarantined area 
except for slaughter within 48 hours. Ship- 
ments from place to place within the re- 
stricted area are freely permitted. All 
movement of animals either into or out of 
the affected area is prohibited. 

Another otder of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry requires that on and after Febru- 
ary 17th all livestock not intended for im- 
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mediate slaughter shall be transported only 
in railroad cars that have been thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected. This order applies 
to the whole United States and from a 
sanitary standpoint is the most important 
ever issued by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. It is an order that many of the 
veterinarians engaged in livestock sanitary 
work have been anxious to secure for a 
long time. It should be of great benefit in 
aiding the hog cholera control work and in 
lessening infectious diseases generally 
among animals that are shipped. 


The invasion of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease cost Iowa according to Dr. Jas. I. Gibson, 
State Veterinarian, $118,000. This represents 
but 3% of the live stock value of any one 
county in the State and the effect, therefore, 
is considered but slight. 

That the U. S. Government through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry should assume en- 
tire control of the foot and mouth epizootic 
was the statement made by Dr. O. E. Dyson, 
Illinois State Veterinarian. Lack of funds, dif- 
ference of opinion and general confusion are 
responsible for the wide reaching effect that 
foot and mouth disease had in Illinois. 

That the foot and mouth disease has been 
practically stamped out in Kentucky was the 
statement made by Dr. Musselman. Dr. Mus- 
selman had personal control of the situation 
in his State and both offered sympathy and 
asked for sympathy from other veterinarians 
wha, had any connection with this work. 


* CAN’T SPEND A DOLLAR MORE AD- 


VANTEOUSLY 
I received the copy of “Special Veterinary 
Therapy” by Mart R. Steffen a couple of days 
ago and am pleased to be able to say there 
is “lots of good stuff in it,” and I don’t know 
where a veterinarian could invest a dollar and 
get more for it. 


Chicago, IIl. E. L. Quitman, D. V. S. 


The Ohio Valley Veterinary Association 
held its annual meeting at Terre Haute, Feb- 
ruary 3rd and 4th. The first day was de- 
voted to papers on various subjects and the 
second day to clinics on both small and large 
animals, Special entertainment was provided 
for the visiting ladies, and a banquet for the 
members was tendered by the Terre Haute 
Veterinary College, Mr. J. S. McLaughlin, 
who is known to every Indiana veterinarian, 
acting as toastmaster. 

The convention this year was considered 
the best ever held by the association, more 
than 95 visitors being in attendance. The 
following officers were elected: Dr. Walker 
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France, Oakland City, Ind., president; Dr. J. 
E. Davis, Hume, IIL. first vice-president; Dr. 
B. L. Stroll, Oblong, Ill, second vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. W. H. Withers, Hennepin, Ill., third 
vice-president; Dr. E. J. Behrens, Evansville, 
Ind., secretary; Dr. F. C. Shake, Hutsonville, 
Ill., treasurer. 


A new Veterinary Examining Board in 
Texas has been named by the governor. It 
consists of Drs. E. F. Jarrel, president; E. 
C. Smotherman, secretary-treasurer; J. S. 
Spikes, W. N. Mateer, B. F. Green, Roy W. 
Rutherford and R. V. Taylor. 


The annual meeting of the Idaho Associa- 
tion of Veterinary Graduates was held at 
Boise on February 4th and 5th. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. F. E. Freeman, of Buhl; vice- 
president, Dr. H. M. Williams, of Idaho Falls; 
secretary, Dr. J. R. Fuller, of Weiser; treas- 
urer, Dr. R. P. Smith, of Wendell. Idaho 
Falls was chosen as the place for the next 
annual meeting. 


I like the JournaL very much and would 
not be without it. 


Prophetstown, III. Dr. R. G. DINGMAN. 


I like the work of Dr. Kinsley on Swine 
Diseases so much that I have read it twice. 
It is very practical and right to the point. 
Regarding the illustrations, I wish to say that 
the man who produced them was some artist. 

Detroit, Mich. Dr. E. E. Patrerson. 


I think “Swine Diseases” a fine book and 
expect to keep it on my desk for reference. 
Argonia, Kan. Dr. L. D. MitcHELt. 


The Sioux Valley Serum Company, owned 
by Drs. T. B. and L. B. Huff, have sold their 
plant and equipment to a company recently 
organized in Sioux City known as the “Purity 
Serum Company.” 


A LITTLE VARIETY 
By Ase (B. W. Truax) 

The professor of anatomy was conducting 
his daily quiz on the skeleton. “Now,” said he 
to a particularly dull student, “you may name 
all the bones in the head of,a jackass.” The 
student stammered but could not respond to 
this request and finally blurted out, “Doctor, I 
have them in my head, but I cannot name 
them.” 


Two rich old maids were the owners of an 
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ancient horse that had been in the family 
since colthood and was consequently valued 
very highly by them. Being subject to regular 
spells of indigestion, he was a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the old veterinarian in 
the town. His son, recently graduated from 
college, relieved his father of his duties for 
a couple of months, which enabled the old 
man to go away on a vacation. Upon his re- 
turn, the younger man enthusiastically related 
his experiences, chief of which was how he 
had cured this particular horse of its .recur- 
ring attacks of sickness by fixing its teeth. 
Contrary to his expectations, the old man 
glared at him in righteous indignation and 
roared out, “You darned fool, now you've 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg! That 
old horse and his sick spells were what sent 
you through college.” 


An old farmer, having a sick horse, called 
a veterinarian who, finding the animal to be 
suffering from acute indigestion decided to 
administer a dose of arecolin with his hypo- 
dermic syringe. When he injected the medi- 
cine subcutaneously in the horse’s breast, the 
old man inquired why he did that. The man 
of medicine replied that it was given to rap- 
idly evacuate the animal’s bowels, which for- 
tunately occurred in about thirty minutes. The 
farmer bit a fresh chew from his plug, gazed 
reflectively at a fly on the side of the barn, 
which, with the accuracy of a German gunner, 
he deltiged with brown saliva, and then re- 
marked, “Young feller, what puzzles me is 
to know how that medicine knows enough 
to find its way to the hoss’s insides.” 





OF HISTORICAL VALUE 


I am much pleased with “Swine Diseases,” 
by A. T. Kinsley, and even more pleased to 
see that very important branch of veterinary 
science so well and authentically covered. 
I think that the preface alone in this book 
is worth more than the price, and should 
form good subject matter for the future his- 
torian of veterinary medicine. 

Teutopolis, Ill. B. L. Lake, D. V. M. 





Death on January 13th last claimed Dr. 
Rufus R. Ramsey. Dr. Ramsey for the past 
year was Professor of Surgery at the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College. A stroke of par- 
alysis suffered while engaged in his duties at 
the college, caused his demise. He was 39 
years old and a native of the State of New 
Jersey. Dr. Ramsey was an active member of 
the Masonic Lodge and was a Knight Temp- 
lar and Shriner. 
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FROHNER’S TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL THERAPEUTICS FOR VETERINARIANS. 

AMERICAN VETERINARIAN REVIEW, NEW YORK CITY 
“This book discusses therapeutics in a manner omer different from that in which the 
subject is presented in other words. . . . . . All the essential parts are presented in 
concise form and conveniently arranged for reference, making the book suitable for the 
busy practioner as well as a student.” 

DR. D. H. UDALL 


In the Cornell Veterinarian. 
“All who are familiar with the works of Professor Frohner will welcome this recent 


addition to our language. .... . This book contains much information useful to all 
classes of veterinarians; it is comprehensive, scientific and recent; it is based on the 
eapepene of veterinarians, and is not padded with details of therapeutics applied to 


PROF. R. A. CRAIG, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. ; 
“T am very pleased with the translation of Frohner’s Text-Book by Dr. Klein. I consider 


this one of the best books of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians that I have ever 


read.” 
PROF. W. H. DALRYMPLE, 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
“T have looked through Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians 


translated by Dr. Klein, and feel no hesitancy im saying that it will not only be a most 
valuable edition to our Veterinary Literature, but will receive a warm welcome by the 
Veterinary Profession throughout the country.” 

DR. C. W. FERGUSON, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
“I have received a copy of Dr. Klein’s translation of Frohner’s Text-Book of General 


Therapeutics for Veterinarians, and after looking it through, find it is all and more than 
e claim for it.” 
PROF. A. BAKER, 


Chicago "jeterinary College, Chicago, IIl. 
nee reviewing General Therapeutics for Veterinarians by Eugene Frohner, translated 


by A. Klein, I can only say that I am very pleased with it, indeed.” 
DR. M. ; “OROUR RKE, 


San Francisco Veterinary College, San Francisco, Cal. 
“As to the value of Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians, by 


Dr. Klein, will state that I have thoroughly examined the same, and have decided to 
recommend its use as a very valuable aid for students of Therapeutics.” 
PROF. C. C. WEEKS, 


U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons, Washin gton,*D. C. 
“T have thoroughly examined Prof. Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for 


Myth and am highly pleased with the thoroughness of the work.” 
DR. A. H. BAK 


Chicago College at Veterinary, Chicago, II. 
“Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians is an excellent work 


and I commend it highly and will recommend it to our students.” 
PROF. D. McINTOSH, 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Til. 
“I have looked over Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians 


and consider it a very valuable book for the educated Veterinarians.” 

DR. CHAS. H. STANGE, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
“T regard Dr. Frohner’s Ti Text-Book of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians as one of 
the best of its kind.” 

DR. R. Y. DYKSTRA, 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
“T have reviewed Frohner’s Text-Book ‘of General Therapeutics for Veterinarians very 
carefully and find it a valuable one and have advised students to purchase a copy.” 

DR. R. P. LYMAN, 


Michigan Agricultural College, E. Lansing, Mich. 
“I believe that Dr. Klein’s translation of Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics 


will prove of value in teaching Therapeutics to students. All students who can do so 
have been advised to purchase a copy. 
AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, New York City, November, 1914. 

This fourth edition of Frohner’s Text-Book of General Therapeutics is strictly up-to- 
date; having kept pace with the advanced knowledge of veterinary medicine, gained since the 
publication of the last edition. This not only applies to therapeutics, but also prophylacy 
in the form of protective vaccine in which many changes of view have occurred in the past 
ten years. Following the Introduction, is The History of Therapeutics, which includes the 
theories of Hippocrates, Galen, Paracelsus; Boerhaave, Brown, Rademacher, The Homeo- 
pathy of Hahnemann, The Cellular Pathology of Virchow, The Serum Therapy of von Beh- 
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ring and the Chemico-Therapy of Ehrlich. These are most interesting and instructive chap- 
ters, extending back into the remotest antiquity, and the matter contained in them full of 
_wonder and enlightenment for the student, and furnishing convenient statistical references 
for the practitioner. 

The first subject treated in the book proper is General Therapeutics of the Diseases of 
the Organs of Digestion, dealing first with the stomach, its pathology, physiology and mech- 
anism, first of the single stomach and then of the stomach of ruminants. So that the student 
may study the stomach of all the domestic animals under one short chapter, and the prac- 
titioner can refresh himself on any stomach with which he may be dealing, with like conven- 
ience. After mechanism comes the chemistry of gastric digestion, therapeutic methods, 
dietetic treatment, and finally medicine, stomach remedies, etc., etc., fully describing each 
remedial agent, its indications, dosage, etc. General Therapeutics of the Diseases of the In- 
testines, is treated in the same way. And so with all the different organs and parts of the 
body, the glands, the eye, the skin and mucuous membranes, etc., etc., each apparatus is 
taken up in turn, and after a survey of the physiology and a review of the pathological 
changes to which it is liable, the therapeutic methods which may be used to correct these 
changes are presented, including a list of the drugs indicated. This novel method of dis- 
cussing therapeutics, entirely different from that in other works, will, we feel sure, be very 
much appreciated, as it simplifies matters very materially. 

Considerable space is given to Disinfectants and Antiseptics and to Vaccination, Im- 
munization and Inoculation. And the final chapters deal with Water as a Remedy—Hydro- 
therapy, Massage, Electricity as a Reniedy—Electrotherapy, Bleeding, Indifferent Remedies 
—Mechanics and Air as a Remedy. 

The value of this work to the veterinary practitioner was so fully appreciated by Prof. 
Klein that he determined to translate it into English, that American and all English-speaking 
veterinarians might be able to avail themselves of it. Its excellence as a text book is fur- 
ther attested by the fact that it ran into its fourth edition in the original language in which 
it was published. Bound in cloth in a deep rich-red shade with gold lettering, it makes a 
handsome addition to the veterinarian’s library.{| *"~ 
THE CORNELL VETERINARIAN, Ithaca, N. Y. Prof. P. A. Fish, Ed., January, 1915. 

All who are familiar with the works of Prof. Frohner will welcome this recent addi- 
tion to our language. German literature has been one of the chief influences in the de- 
velopment of veterinary sciences in this country, and we are especially indebted to 
Prof. Frohner who is a genius in clear expression and in classification—two qualities 
essential to any work that claims to instruct. 
This book contains much information useful to all classes of veterinarians; it is compre- 
hensive, scientific, and recent; it is based on the experience of veterinarians, and is not 
padded with details of therapeutics as applied to man. The new German veterinary sani- 
tary law, included in this edition, makes available to us the most recent knowledge con- 
cerning the use of disinfectants in the control of. infectious diseases, and suggests a text 
for those who have in charge the formulation of our own laws. 
At a time when our therapeutic atmosphere is so filled with “specifics,” “compounds,” 
and “secrets,” it is very gratifying to have an authoritative scientific and practical stand- 
ard by which optimistic claims may be measured. 
The translation is excellent and complete. Dr. Klein is especially deserving of our thanks 
in translating the names of drugs into the corresponding terms of the United States 
Pharmacopceia and the United States Dispensary. 
The book work is up to the “Lippincott” standard. 8. -U. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, Chicago, December, 1914. 
General Therapeutics for Veterinarians, by Eugene Frohner, authorized translation 
from the fourth revised German edition by Louis A. Klein, Professor of Pharmacology 
and Veterinary Hygiene at the University of Pennsylvania and Dean of the faculty. 
This work treats the subject of veterinary therapeutics in a manner peculiar to itself. 
First there is given a discussion of the genéral therapeutics of the diseases of groups 
of related organs, as the organs of digestion, organs of circulation. nervous system, 
skin mucous membrane, etc.; then follows a discussion of antiparasitics, disinfectants, anti- 
septics, antidotes, vacinnation, hydrotherapy, massage, electrotherapy and aerotherapy. 


In the discussion of the therapeutics of the diseases of the various organs of the body. 
a brief survey of the physiology and pathology of the parts is given. This is followed 
by a discussion of the therapeutic methods applicable for the treatment of the diseases 
of these organs and lastly by a list of remedies that may be useful in their treatment, 
with the dosage and a brief statement of the action of each remedy. 

This work evidences the same careful preparation, the same comprehensiveness an‘ 
the same freedom from errors that is characteristic of Freidberger’s and Frohner’: 
Special Pathology, with which most of our readers are familiar. That the -work ha: 
speedily gone to four editions in German is proof of its usefulness among veterinarians 

conversant with that language. 

The translator has done well his part and there is no doubt that “General Thera- 
peutics” will prove very popular in A merica. 
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General Therapeutics for 


Veterinarians 
By Eugen Frohner, translated by Louis A. Klein. 


Needs no recommendation. It speaks for itself and will convince 
any veterinarian of its usefulness to him if he will give it a chance. 
It costs you nothing to give it the chance—merely fill out the blank 

“ below. 

The preceding pages show you what others think of this excellent 
new work by the junior author of Friedberger and Frohner’s “Theory 
and Practice’’ (Special Veterinary Pathology), with which nearly 
every veterinarian is familiar. 

With the rapid advancement in biologic therapy; the many discov- 
eries in chemo-therapy, and the greater refinement of many of the 
older well-known drugs, there has come a marked improvement in 
veterinary therapeutics and a need for just such a work as this. 

General Therapeutics is particularly strong on the “method of 
action.” It analyzes how a drug produces its effects and uncon- 
sciously lifts the reader above empiricism, gives him a broader view 
of the physiologic effects of the drugs he uses and a better discrim- 
ination in their use. 

For a description of what is included in the text, see the veterinary 
magazine “‘reviews’’ quoted on the preceding pages. 

However, you need not depend upon the judgment of any one 
else in deciding to accept or reject this work, but may rely upon your 
own judgment formulated from an examination in your own office 
and without expense to you. Fill out the blank below. 


_ American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, 
Evanston, IIl. 


Gentlemen:—Send me prepaid a copy of Frohner’s “General Therapeutics” for 
examination. If I decide to keep the book, I will remit the price, $3.00, to you on or 
before April ist. If I find the book unsatisfactory, I will return it within five (5) days. 


Note:—If you will send $3.50 with your order, we will include also a copy of 
Steffen’s “Special Veterinary Therapy” which regularly sells for $1.00, everything 
sent prepaid. 
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DISEASES OF SWINE. 
By A. T. Kinsley, M. Sc., D. V.S. 


Treatises dealing solely with the diseases 
of swine are so few that Mr. Kinsley’s work 
makes a welcome addition to our literature. 
The author has given us a compendium of 
all the diseases porcine flesh is heir to. Cov- 
ering 232 pages, this book is divided into 
eight sections, comprising the digestive, res- 
piratory, urogenital, locomotory, cutaneous, 
circulatory, and nervous systems, while the 
last section is taken up with a description of 
the infectious diseases. Under these respec- 
tive sections the salient points of the various 
diseases are clearly and concisely discussed 
in a very practical manner, the apparent ob- 
ject the author has in view being to intro- 
duce as little theoretical and debatable mate- 
rial as possible. We think, however, he 
might with advantage have given a somewhat 
fuller instruction in the treatment of the 
various diseases, and as the pig is such an 
intractable patient, some details as to the ad- 
ministration of drugs would be greatly wel- 
comed by the average student. 

Hog cholera is carefully discussed, and the 
technique adopted in the States for the pro- 
duction of immune sera and its administra- 
tion for the prevention and control of swine 
fever is lucidly described. The author adds 
that the production of anti-hog cholera serum 
has become of such vast importance to the 
swine industry of the country that Congress 
has provided means for its regulation in order 
that a patent serum may be obtained. From 
this statement the reader must conclude that 
the U. S. A. Government has given its hall- 
mark to immune sera for swine fever. 

To the student this work will prove invalu- 
able, and to the libraries of those practition- 
ers engaged in swine practice, and also swine 
fever inspectors, the book will be a welcome 
addition. 

The illustrations throughout are very good 
and the plates are excellent, and we trust 
the book will meet with generous support on 
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This new top is detachable—can easily be put on any 
1918, 1914 or 1915 Ford Roadster in 80 minutes. No 
special tools . Takes the place of folding top 
and wind shield. Does NOT fold—retains its shape and 
neat appearance for years. 
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On 20 Days’ Trial 


Curo Colic 
Intestinal Antiseptic and Sedative 
Safe Certain Inexpensive 
Formula:—Cannabis, Chloroform, Etheral 
Oil, Physotigma, Pineo, Camphor, Capsicum 
and Oil of Peppermint. re 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just write and say you want to try one 
pint of Curo Colic 20 days at my risk. At 
the end of 20 days, if you are satisfied, send 
me 90 cents in full payment. If not pleased, 
simply say so—lI’ll take your word for it 

and cancel the charge. Write today. 


Prices: Curo Colic, per pint, 90 cents; 
%-gallon, $3.50; gallon, $6.75, f. o. b. Detroit. 


W. F. HARLTON 


Curo Laboratories ' 
15 East Woodbridge Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER _ 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
8085 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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New pina al Ruitding containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
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IMPERIAL HOG SERUM. You are sure of Best Results 
when you use it. Prepared by Skilled Pathologists under U. S. 
Veterinary License No. 14. 























Write Today for Valuable Booklet 


“Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum—lIts Production and Field Uses,” by 
Clinton H. Bugbee, D. V. S. 








Imperial Serum Co. 
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Kansas City _ Missouri 
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We have been manufacturing serum and virus for three years and are 
big enough to supply your demand. Through the busy season last year we 
filled all orders on day received. DID YOU GET THAT SERVICE? 


Our northern customers write us that they receive our serum quicker 
and in-better condition. 


A trial order will make you our regular customer. 


The Wichita & Oklahoma Serum Co. 


Stock Yards Branch Office: ; 
WICHITA, KANSAS OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Associated: Peoria Serum Co., Peoria, ‘Ill. 
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this side—The Veterinary News, London, 


England. 





Dr. Chas. Jewell has just returned to 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, after an absence of 
several months with his regiment at Naco, 
Arizona. More than 2,000 army horses 
were kept at Naco for months. They stood 
the winter climate well, even though they 
had no shelter. Four veterinarians were 
on duty. 





Dr. N. Woodhull writes that there are 
two good openings for veterinarians in his 
locality, one at Lebanon, Ky., and another 
at Middlesboro, Ky. 


We were in need of just such a book as Kins- 
ley’s “Swine Diseases,” and I was gratified 
to get so excellent a work and from the 
pen of such a competent authority as Dr. 
Kinsley. Dr. Geo. H. GLover, 


Head of Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


I consider “Swine Diseases” by A. T. Kins- 
ley, a work very much needed by the veter- 
inary profession. 


Lewistown, III. C..C.- Paart. V: S. 


OPINION CUTS OUT “VET” SCHOOL 
PLAN 

A plan of Drs. Ed Pugh, of Lawton, and 
C. R. Walter of Tulsa, members of the state 
board of veterinary examiners, to open a 
short course training school for registered 
non-graduate veterinarians was nipped in the 
bud by an opinion announced by Assistant 
Attorney General R. E. Wood. 

Pugh and Walter, secretary and presi- 
dent, respectively, of the board of examin- 
ers, proposed, so they informed the attor- 
ney general’s office, to establish the course 
for the purpose of “elevating the registered 
non-graduate veterinary surgeons in their 
profession and to give them more prestige. 
They suggested that .books needed would 
cost those taking the course about $30. 
They added that they would ‘charge each a 
nominal fee.’” 

The attorney general’s opinion held that 
inasmuch as the law strictly forbids “mem- 
bers of veterinary colleges or surgeons con- 
nected -with the veterinary departments at 
the A. and M. college” from being mem- 
bers of the board of examiners, it intends to 
preclude an official of any other school be- 
ing eligible. It said, further, that if men al- 
ready members of the board were to start a 
school they would automatically be disquali- 
fied. J. T. Dunean. 
Cushing, Okla. 
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A NEW 
Veterinary Antiseptic 
_ Dusting Powder 


A drying, soothing antiseptic pow- 
der, composed of cresylic acid, cam- 
phor, zinc sulphate, zinc sulphocar- 
bolate, charcoal and calcium hydrox- 
ide. Supplied in neat shaker-top, four- 


ounce boxes. 
to. dispense. 


Easy to 


PRICE 
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Veterinarian’s own label on gross 
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400-page catalogue, with Therapeutic 


Suggestions. 
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LIKES THE WHOLE “VETERINARY 
MEDICINE SERIES.” 


I am writing you to have my address 
changed from Watseka, IIl., to Rapid City, 
S. D., so that I may not miss the coming 
issue. of your very highly appreciated Jour- 
NAL, and which I await most anxiously each 
month. 

I received the copy of “Special Veterinary 
Therapy,” which I am more than delighted 
with, and have only to add that I wish it 
were possible to obtain a greater volume of 
this practical little book, and hope that it 
will be possible in the very near future. It 
appears to me that any book, and I have 
them all, that Campbell publishes seems to 
“deliver the goods.” Keep the good work 
up, and let’s have plenty more of just such 
books as “Colics,” “Poultry Diseases,” “Spe- 
cial Veterinary Therapy,” and I am sure 
they will be appreciated by all veterinarians. 
Wishing you still greater success with 
“Our” very valuable Journat, I am, 

Grorce A. Epmiston, D. V. M. 

Rapid City, S. D. 


Dr. James D. Schaeffer, one of the pio- 
neers engaged in the veterinary field in the 
State of Pennsylvania, died at his home in 
Fleetwood, on January 14th. Dr. Schaeffer 


was 79 years old at the time of his death. 
He was engaged in the veterinary practice 
in the vicinity of Reading for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 


I have had several copies of Kaupp’s 
“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” in- 
stalled in the University Library, and shall 
make liberal use of them as reference when 
we cover that part of the course. 

H. L. Kempster, 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, 
Universty of Missouri, Columbia. 


We intend to use Kaupp’s “Poultry Dis- 
eases and Their Treatment” in our classes 
as a reference work. A. G. Pups, 


School of Agriculture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


I find Kaupp’s “Poultry Diseases and 
Their Treatment” very helpful in my work. 
Miiican C. Kivpatrick, 
oe Instructor in Poultry Husbandry, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Upon graduating from the Kansas City 
Veterinary College next month, Benjamin 
Moore, of Hamburg, Iowa, will establish in 
the veterinary business in his home town 
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Veterinary License No. 2. 
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Robert B. Grimes, D.V. S. 
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with his father, Dr. Al Moore. Dr. Moore 
recently purchased a new hospital site on 
Main Street in Hamburg, and will establish 
thereon a modern institution. 


The Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Associ- 
ation’s semi-annual session was held in 
Reading, Pa., on December 23rd. Dr. M. 
D. DeTurk of Oley presided and Dr. W. G. 
Huyett of Wernersville acted as secretary. 
The following committees for 1915 were 
named: Medicine and Surgery, D. R. Koh- 
ler of Boyertown, E. D. Longacre of Shen- 
andoah and Irwin S. Reifsnyder of College- 
ville; Milk and Meat Hygiene, C. R. Feth- 
erolf, C. R. Potteiger, both of Reading, and 
F. H. McCarthy of Pottsville; Foot and 
Mouth Disease, O. G. Noack of Reading, 
M. D. DeTurk of Oley, J. W. Dunkelber- 
ger of Bernville and W. G. Bieber of Kutz- 
town. 

I don’t like to do without the JourNaL as 
it gives me more real information than all 
my text books. 

J. Ross Ritcur, D. V. S. 

Paris, Montana. 


I have always looked forward with 
pleasure to the monthly arrival of your 


JournAL and have found it indispensable to 
the practising veterinarian. 
E. W. Rosinson, D. V. M. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Your Journat is like money from home to 
me. 
Dr. ALEx. WANNAN. 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada. 


Please find enclosed $2.00 for subscrip- 
tion for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERIN- 
ArY MepiciINnE. I think it is the best yet and 
would not be without it for three times 
the cost. Dr. E. Mine. 

Napanee, Ontario, Can. 

“5 





NEW INSTRUMENTS. 


A new emasculator recently placed on 
the market has a self-adjusting auxiliary 
attachment. It has a combination of in- 
ward crushing and outward compressing 
surfaces assembled in such a manner as to 
castrate without hemorrhage or injurious 
after effects. 

The instrument is widely different from 
anything used for similar purposes now on 
the market. The design is distinctly orig- 
inal. The manufacturers, Haussman & 
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Graduate of 
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Late Veterinarian U.S. Army 


JOHN J. O’HERN, Manager 


Dr. F. C. CATER, 
Laboratory Director 
Graduate of 
Kansas City Vet. College 
Formerly with U.S. Gov. 
Scient. Lab. making anti_ 
rinderpest serum. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





Dunn Co., Chicago, claim for it absolute 
mechanical correctness and guarantee its 
safety when used on either young or old 
animals. The accompanying cut splendidly 


displays the emasculator. The block on 
the blade is detachable, so that the instru- 
ment can be converted into and used in 
the plain form. 





A hernia clamp is a new device designed 
by Dr. T. B. Doll. The primary feature 











of this clamp is the fact that it is used 
without the aid of other instruments such 
as needles and sutures. Practically all other 





hernia clamps require the use of these 
accessories. 

When this clamp is screwed up, 
the tissues force their way through 
the slot on each side and become 
adematous and by so doing locks the 
clamp on automatically so that it 
cannot be torn off. A _ hernia or 
pedunculated tumor may be sloughed 
off any length of time by simply 
tightening the screws, thus regulating the for- 
mation of fibrous tissue to the amount re- 
quired. It is applied with the usual technic 
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and is made in two sizes, seven and nine 


inches. It is supplied by Sharp & Smith, Chi- 
cago. 
Improvements and additions recently 


made to the veterinary hospital condicted 
by Dr. C. B. Sager at Janesville, Minn., 
make his place one of the most modern and 
thoroughly up-to-date in this section of the 
country. Among the many new appliances 
in his equipment, Dr. Sager has installed 
a large operating table. 

Recent figures taken at the Nebraska 
State University show the cash statement 
to be $488,193.93. Two years ago, the 
amount was $315,970.14. The increase is 
attributed to the heavy sale of hog-cholera 
serum. 





Examinations for applicants for certifi- 
cates to practice veterinary medicine in 
Montana were held in Butte on December 
14th and 15th. There were eight appli- 
cants. Drs. H. Welch of Bozeman, F. O. 
Gray of Helena and A. D. Knowles of 
Butte, constitute the examining board. 





I appreciate “Swine Diseases” greatly, it is 
a book all veterinarians need today. —E. W. 
V. Rhode Island. 
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The newest and best on the market 


Compact, durable and light. 
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Made of heavy webb belting reinforced with 
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MONTHLY KENNEL PUBLICATION 


The oldest, most popular and most prosper- 
ous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Contains each month appropriate reading 
matter and illustrations of great value to 
every owner of a dog. 


Advertisers get excellent results, and the 
rates are very low. Covers the entire United 
States and Canada, and if he’s got a dog, 
you are pretty sure to reach him. through 
the Dog Fancier. 


A sample copy will be sent free. 
tion price, 50 cents a year. 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich 
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For Any Inflammatory Condition. Apply Hot and Thick 
Cover With Absorbent Cotton. 
Booklet and Spatula on Request. 
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I WAS HAPPIER WHEN I HAD A 
LOT OF FLEAS 





From “Verse and Worse,” by John 
(Jack) E. Hazzard. 





I’m a dog, an’ in my dog life 

There has lately come a change; 

Fer they’ve scrubbed me an’ they’ve 
rubbed me, 

And they’ve cured me of the mange, 

An’ the other things that dogs has. 

Why, they drove ’em all away, 

An’ I find no occupation 

In what was a*busy day. 

So, somehow I ‘keep a-thinkin’, 

As I’m livin’ at my ease, 

I was happier when I had a lot of fleas. 


Gee! Those days I was so busy 
That my food I had to snatch, 
And I had no time for mischief, 
‘Cause I had to stop and scratch. 
I never went them places 
Where trouble’s bound to lurk, 
’Cause the pesky little insects 
Used to keep me hard at work. 
You kin talk of livin’ easy, 
And of doin’ as you please, 
But I was happier when I had alot of 
fleas, 


I kept away from other dogs, 
An’ I never had a fight. 

I used to use my teeth, but it 
Was me I’d always bite. 

I never longed to see the sights, 
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Ner wander ’round the town, 

Because a flea mos’ every foot 

Would cause me to sit down, 

They never used to coax me 

To git up on ladies’ knees, 

An’ I was happier when I had a lot of 
fleas. 


T met a dog long ago— 

A little doggie—ess— 

An’ she was jes’ as pretty, 

So I fell in love, I guess. 

But she’s gone away an’ left me, 

An I’m feelin’ all alone. 

[ jes’ don’t care fer nothin’ ; 

Get no relish fer my bone, 

Oh, those days when I was busy 

An’ I couldn’t think of “she’s”— 

Gee! I was happier when I had a lot of 
fleas.—Field and Fancy. 





Outlook Favorable For The Scientific 
Treatment of Poultry. 

I consider Kaupp’s treatise on “Poultry 
Diseases and Their Treatment” is a very 
excellent and practical little work. I am 
well pleased with it. 

The time has come when I feel the need 
of paying more attention to this rather 
neglected branch of science. I think if a 
veterinarian is able to advise and prescribe 
a successful treatment for the ailments -of 
’ fowls, even if it is done gratis, it gives 
him prestige. Surely the outlook is favor- 
able to a greater demand for scientific 
care of poultry. 

Time, Pa. J. Houston Wise, V. S. 


“State Board Questions and An- 
swers” is O. K. in recalling old mem- 
ories and as a reference. 

M. B. Welton, D. V. S. 
Morrisonville, Wis. 








Kinsley’s “Swine Diseases” contains every- 
thing that any practitioner needs to know 
about different diseases of hogs and their 
treatment. 

Washington, D. C. Rosert M. Putnam, 
United States College of Veterinary Sur- 

geons. 





I think Kinsley’s “Swine Diseases” a most 
excellent little work. 
H. L. Scnuun, Director, 
Grand Rapids Veterinary College. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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improvements not to be 
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POLYVALENT CALF 
DYSENTERY SERUM 
AND 
GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 
Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 


Increase your efficiency by familiar- 





izing yourself with these products. 
Pulmonary Emphysema. 


“Broken Wind,” “ Heaves,’’: and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 

VERGOTININE 


“A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal Vet. School, Turin 


“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.” 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l’Urbaine, Paris. 
“An energetic reconstituent * * * 
and dynamic tonic.’’. 

Dr.H. Perrin, Chief Military Veterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
_Teferred to conditions by a large 

number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 





Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366 -368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO— 443-445 South Dearborn St. 











THREE VETERINARIANS GET COM. 
MISSIONS 


Principal E. A. A. Grange, of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, has received word from 
Mr. A. R. B. Richmond, a graduate of 1911, 
that H. B. Collett, J. MacBride, and himself, 
all 1911 graduates of the Ontario Veterinary 
College in Toronto, have been gazetted in the 
Imperial army corps with the rank of first 
lieutenant. They were transferred from the 
first contingent at the direct request of the 
War Office, and leave for France in a few 
days in charge of a draft of 250 men. This 
is the first time that commissions have been 
granted to graduates of the Ontario Veter- 
inary College in the British army. 

Previous to their departure with the first 
contingent, Messrs. Richmond and MacBride 
were employed as inspectors by the Civic 
Health Department. Both are Scotchmen, 
hailing from Edinburgh. Lieut. Collett was 
employed by the Dominion Government in con- 
nection with the Health of Animals Depart- 
ment. He had been working in Vancouver, 
and is a son of the- British representative in 
British Honduras. 


Five thousand dollars to be used for the 
maintenance of the hog cholera serum plant 
at the State Agricultural College is asked for 
in a bill introduced in the lower house of the 
Oklahoma legislature. The bill states that the 
present plant at the A. & M. college is in- 
adequate to meet the demands for serum. 





The State Board of Education of Iowa in 
its bi-ennial report just filed, states that the 
hog cholera serum plant established at the 
Iowa State College was the means of saving 
Iowa hogs worth at least $3,000,000. As the 
legislature appropriated only $35,000 for the 
building and operating of the plant, the paper 
reports that the State in its investment in a 
single operating season made almost 3,000 
per cent profit. f 





Officials of the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington are co-operating with 
those of the State Board of Health Labora- 
tory of Kentucky in investigating numerous 
fatalities among rabbits in various counties 
in the State. It is the opinion of a number 
of the investigators that a plague is causing 
the deaths of the rabbits. However, it is not 
certain that this is the cause of the trouble, 
and the investigation will be carried on until 
some definite conclusion is reached. 





“Swine Diseases,” sure fills the bill in that 
branch. 


M. L. Wootten, M. D. C. 
Burlington, Iowa. 
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The question as to whether the State Board 
of Health or the State Commission on Tuber- 
culosis of Animals had supreme authority 
and jurisdiction over taking care of the foot 
and mouth disease, was the principal sub- 
ject of discussion at the New Jersey State 
Veterinary Medical Association convention, 
held in Trenton, N. J., on January 14th. A 
resolution was adopted requesting the legis- 
lators to enact laws which will allow neither 
horses nor cattle to come into New. Jersey. 
unless tested by a veterinarian. Officers to 
serve throughout 1915 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. Wm. F. Harrison, 
Bloomfield; First Vice President, Dr. J. 
Payne Lower, Passaic; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. H. Conover, Flemington; Secre- 
tary, Dr. E. L. Lobleny, New Brunswick; 
Treasurer, Dr. James McDonough, Mont- 
clair. 





Thoughtlessness on the part of farmers in 
the matter of caring for and handling rabbits 
and squirrels brought to the markets for sale, 
is charged by Dr. C. G. Warner of Paducah, 
Ky., as being responsible for their unfit and 
unclean condition. A few weeks ago, Dr. 
Warner condemned fifty rabbits and squirrels 
which he found on sale in Paducah shops. Dr. 
Wainer in his inspection also confiscated a 
portion of a hog which bore appearances of 
hog cholera. The meat was saturated with 
oil and thrown away. 





Dr. W. W. Yard, State Veterinarian of Col- 
orado, has asked the legislature to interest 
themselves in enacting laws which will con- 
nect his department with the State Agricultural 
College. Dr. Yard asserts that co-operation 
between his office and that of the college will 
assist in the prevention and eradication of 
contagious and infectious diseases of animals. 





At the annual convention of Kansas veter- 
inarians at Topeka, Dr. M. Dorset of Bureau 
of Animal Industry Washington, D. C., de- 
livered a lecture on the subject of hog cholera. 





The Montana veterinarians held their an- 
nual convention at Bozeman on January 27th 
and 28th, the meeting being one of the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic ever held in the 
history of the organization. Among the ad- 
dresses delivered to the visitors was one by 
Dr. W. J. Butler, State Veterinarian, on the 
subject of the foot and mouth disease. “Fur- 
ther Reports on Dourine” was the subject of 
an address presented by Dr. DuFrane of 
Glendive. 





I am well pleased with “Swine Diseases” 
and would not think of being without it for 
the price. 


Waukon, Iowa. H. B. May, M. D. V. 
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are produced by scientific authorities 
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including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


‘ 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
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Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 





Antistrangles Serum 
Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 
Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
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Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 
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On 20 Days’ Approval 
One Gallon Curo 


Distemper and Fever 


Formula: Belladonna, Aconite, Acetic Acid, 
Blood Root, Pot. Chlorate, Pot. Nitrate, 
Acetanilide, Spirits of Ammonia Aromatic, 
etc., combined. 


For the treatment of Colds, Distemper, 
Fever, Influenza, Pink Eye. Epizootic, Ca- 
tarrhal Fever, Strangles, Shipping or Accli- 
mation Fever. 


Send No Money 


Just write and say that you wish to try 
one gallon of Curo Distemper and Fever 20 
days at my risk. If at the end of 20 days 
you are satisfied, send me $3.00 in full pay- 
ment. If not satisfied, simply say so—l’ll 
take your word for it and cancel the charge. 


Prices: Per oe, 45 cents; %-gallon, $1.65; 
gallon, $3.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Write today. 


W. F. HARLTON 
Curo Laboratories 


15 East Woodbridge St. 
DETROIT - MICH. 








Contains Food For Thought For All. 

Your book on “Colics” at hand and I wish 
I had the ability to express my high opinion 
regarding the good qualities of the book. It 
is certainly grand—the best ever—that’s all. 
The veterinarian or student who cannot find 
something in this book to keep -him thinking 
is hard up for knowledge and don’t want to 
find any. 


Hood River, Ore. M. E. Welch. 


Sends Old Methods to the Discard. 

“Colic and Their Treatment” is surely a 
valuable book for veterinarians. Especially 
commendable is Doctor Merillat’s article on 
“Surgical Treatment of Colics.” Once adopt- 
ed this will surely relegate the old “shotgun” 
treatment to the ranks of the “has-beens,” 
and our fatalities will decrease amazingly. 

Cando, N. D. C. T. McPike, D. V. M. 


Worth Ten Dollars to Any Veterinarian. 


I like your book on “Colics” very much and 
would not be without it for ten times its cost. 
It gives more information on different kinds 
of Colic and how to diagnose them than is 
to be found in any other book, or in all of 
them combined. 


Ashland, II. P. J. Cavanaugh. 
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ABORTION BACTERIN (Salsbery) 


(Polyvalent) 


Prepared according to the recommendations of the English Commission 
It is indicated in the prevention and 
treatment of this disease, and in their hands as wel] as others has given 
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of Agriculture in the prevention and treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
in Buffalo and is indicated in preventing and treating this disease in cattle; 
in Fowl Cholera and Swine Plague. 
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Veterinarians who realize and appreciate the value of the individual attention earnest students can secure 
in smaller schools will advise inquiring students to investigate the advantages offered at 
THE ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


recognized and accredited by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and A. V. M. A. Nine of our 29 freshmen 
are married men and know the value of every dollar and every hour and exert their influence wpon the 


others. 
requirements. 


Dr, Burton R. Rogers, Dean, 733 Sylvanie St., 


Probationary demonstration of an ability to grasp required in addition to the regular entrance 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











POULTRY DISEASES AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


Some Opinions from Readers of This 
New Book. 








Poultry Practice Desirable for Every 
Country Practitioner. 

I received my copy of “Poultry Diseases 
and Their Treatment” a few days ago, have 
looked through it carefully and have read 
a part of it. I think it is a valuable ad- 
dition to a veterinarian’s library, especially 
to one with a country practice. 

While I do not anticipate that poultry 
practice will directly increase the veter- 
inarian’s revenue to any appreciable extent, 
I find that clients often consult me in re- 
gard to poultry diseases when they are los- 
ing any of their flock, and it is a source 
of satisfaction to be able to give them some 
advice which may help to prevent losses. 


Our farmer friends and especially the 
farmer’s wives appreciate any advice which 
may help them in the poultry industry. 
Therefore, I think any veterinarian with 
a country practice will be benefited by 
having a knowledge of poultry diseases 
and he will find this book of Doctor 
Kaupp’s a valuable source of information. 
Brooklyn, Iowa. G. L. Buffington. 


Poultry Practice Growing in California. 

I have read “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” from cover.to cover and find 
that it fills a long-felt want with me. I 
have had occasion to refer to it three times 
already in treating poultry. 

At present there is not much of a de- 
mand for poultry practice, but it is growing 
every day here and I couldn’t well afford 
to be without the book. 


Visalia, Calif. W. L. Edwards. 

















SAFETY FIRST—and all the time, is the slogan of the 
St. Joseph Veterinary ‘Laboratories 


(Get the Name Right) 
M ers of 


Potent Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 


Operating ‘Under 
U.S. Government Veterinary License No. 70 and a Board of Directors 
of Six Graduate Veterinarians 


Who Call Attention to the Following Features 
Away from the central packing houses and 











fact 


1. Everyone of the six directors and share- 6. 











holders are veterinarians. 

2. These veterinarians are determined that 
the best possible product must be made 
and so 

3. Separate buildings and equipment for serum 
and for virus production. 

4. Hospital conditions everywhere including 
the pens. 

5. Rounded corners and enameled walls. 


stock yard centers, 

7. Not in the Packing house business, but ex- 
clusively in the serum production busi- 
ness. 


8. Every lot of serum thoroughly tested for 
potency. 
9. U. S. Government License No. 70. 


Backed by the expert talent of the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College. 
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THE INVENTORS 


Dr. gt ae R. Rogers, Gen. Mgr. 
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Dr. F : Senin Tre. 
Dr. F W. Holkenbrink, Sales Mor. 


733 Sylvanie Street - 


THE PUBLIC. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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At the Front 


MONG the horses of the 
A Prussian army, 21,802 were 

affected with Equine In- 
fluenza in the years from 1899 to 
1908. According to Law, “In 
horses infected in transit on a 
railroad journey, the mortality 
may be 100 per cent.” 


LEDERLE’S Antistreptococcus 
Serum, Equine, is used with notable 
success in the treatment of Catar- 
rhal Influenza and Pneumonia. 
Daily administration of 50 to 200 
c.c. of the serum reduces the fever, 
makes the animal brighter, and 
hastens recovery. LEDERLE’S 
Antistreptococcus Serum, Equine, 
is polyvalent and its activity is as- 
sured by accurate laboratory tests. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet— 


it’s free. 


Lederle 


Antitoxin Laboratories 


Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 
New York 
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Dear Sir:- 

Not being able to call on you personally, I om meking use of 
this means to let you know that I am located in Rockford for the 
practice of veterinery medicine, dentistry end surgery. I am well 
2quipped with the instruments slings ond other eppliences neces- 
sary to meet emergencies that muy urise Call on me at any time 


at my office, or telephone me. I shell be pleased to consult wi: 


you in regard to live stock. Soliciting your patronage, I um 


Respectfully yours, 


ns) HWS Geen lve 
Pei@pned@: Nu. 244. ie E 
Orriee: Under First National Benk 


A COMMUNITY VETERINARIAN 

People are coming to look upon physi- 
cians as health preservers rather than as 
health restorers. The drug business de- 
creases as knowledge of sanitation, venti- 
lation and nutrition increases. Under the 
improved system good health is more gen- 
eral and a great deal cheaper. 

Such health insurance may be adapted 
to farm live stock as readily as to humans. 
With the increase of difficulties in produc- 
ing an adequate supply of animal products 
farmers and stockmen will no doubt more 
generally adopt it. There are few serious 
obstacles. -It is simply a matter of co- 
operation. What is needed in each com- 
munity is a veterinary adviser, to work 
under somewhat the same jplan as the 
county farm advisers who are now doing 
such efficient work in all parts of the 
country. The strongest objections to such 
a plan would probably come from inefficient 
veterinarians and quacks, who would see 
their source of ill-earned bread and butter 
disappearing—a good enough argument in 
itself for a general adoption of the system. 

Many of the county agents who have 
been doing big things in their communities 
realize the necessity of extending the work 
of the improvement associations. No bet- 
ter addition could be made than that of a 
thoroughly competent veterinarian whose 
duty it would be to watch over the flocks 
and herds and sanitary conditions in gen- 
eral. Farmers could pay for this sort of 








Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets 


A safe, scientific and inexpensive treatment 
for Fistulous Withers, Poll-Evil and all Fis- 
tulous tracts. 


Your money cheerfully refunded if they are 
not found as advertised. 
Write for literature and full description of 


treatment. Price $1.50 per dozen, two and 
a half dozen for $3.00. 


Winfield, Kansas I. G. Wimsett, D.V.M. 
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health insurance on the basis of the num- 
ber of head of stock owned. Such a man 
would be worth a good-sized salary and it 
would not take long for him to save the 
stock owners several times his cost. County 
agents have demonstrated this point con- 
vincingly, but they can find more than 
enough to keep them busy with soil, crop, 
breeding, feeding and marketing problems. 

The first community to have its regularly 
employed live stock health guard will de- 
serve a monument, but it won’t need one. 
The Country Gentleman. 


MAD WOLVES IN OREGON 


Dr. W. H. Lytle,. State Veterinarian of 
Oregon, reports the finding of negri bodies 
in the brain of a coyote which was killed 
at Pendleton, after biting several hogs on 
a ranch and attacking a man. A number 
of other hogs in the same vicinity have 
acted as though mad and have attacked a 
number of domestic animals. 


I received the book “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” I have examined the book and 
must say it is all right and worth more 
than its cost. I am thankful for your let- 
ter informing me of such a book. 

—, Iowa. ALEx. WILSON. 


OR H. G. F. JERVIS 
VETERINARIAN 
© GWARLES STREET . 
HouLTon. Me. 


February &th., 1915, 


Dr. N.F. Steffen, 
Brillion,Wis. 
Dear Doctor Steffen:- 

I cannot refrain from writing you 
a line to congratulate you upon the "Special Veterinary 
Therapy" which you have just written and_I only trust 
that you will keep up the good work begun, and not hide 
your light under a bushel. 

Your little work is one of the most 
usefvl and practical little works that has been presented 
to the profession for a very long time, and I trust that 
now your pen is still wet with ink that you will not lay 
it aside and permit it to become dry. 

The entire work is so good that it 
would be well nigh to impossible to pick out ang one thing 
as being better than another, but I am very glad to find 
your views on "Retained Secundines" so bravely and plainly 
put, as aj1 of our classical writers, of the present day, 
seem to cling or hark back to the old time method of sus- 
pending weights to the, memgranes, and have this filthy, 
stinking, infective mass retained in the uterus, to the 
detriment of the health of the animal. 

. During ten years of active practice 
I yet have to see any ill effects from proper, and cleanly 
manual removal of these membranes, and I am convinced that 
the man who follows this method will get far better results 
than the one who sticks to this old, pernicious and un- 
scientific method of leaving the membranes to rot away. 

Once more congratulating you, and hoping 
at some future date, not too far distant, to have the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


We BF formic 


__ 


SAYS “HOSS DOCS” ARE INCOMPE- 
TENT 

Breeders of live stock stirred in their 

seats, sat up straighter and took a keener 

interest in affairs going on around them 

when James W. Wilson, professor of ani- 
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Made Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 93 


Our serum hogs are tuberculin tested. First bleeding serum only. (Do not tail bleed.) 
All serum is subjected to the rigid test prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry on 
our own pigs. Write for literature. Full information with every order. Serum 1% 


cents per c. c. Virus free. 


If you want serum quick—telephone, telegraph or write 


Slater Serum Co., 


Corner Ewing St. and Meyers Ave. 


Kansas City, Kansas 
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all World’s Speed and Ac- 
curacy typewriter records 
have been established. 


Underwood 


is the holder of the Elliott 
Cresson Medal for super- 
iority of mechanical con- 
struction. 
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Underwood Building New York 
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mal husbandry at Brookings, S: D., assailed 
veterinary surgeons, particularly those in 
government employ as an incompetent, un- 
schooled lot, in his address before the In- 
terstate Association of Farmers and Breed- 
ers, which closed its meetings last night. 

“This hoof and mouth disease never 
would have gained such widespread exist- 
ence if those veterinarians employed by the 
government at Chicago and other large 
stock markets had known their business,” 
said Wilson. “If they had known their 
business they wouldn’t have permitted cat- 
tle with the disease to be sent all over this 
country.” 

Professor Wilson proposed that the In- 
terstate Famers’ and Breeders’ association 
pass a resolution to lend their assistance 
to preventive measures in cleaning out the 
disease. “Every animal that is affected with 
this hoof and mouth disease should be 
killed. It is not a pleasant thing. Our gov- 
ernment is particularly weak in this thing, 
otherwise they would have seen to it that 
those men who permitted infected cattle 
to be shipped out, knew the first principles 
of their business.” 

Speaking about the town or the country 
veterinary doctor, Professor Wilson said: 


is ‘hosses,’ and they don’t know that very 
well some times. A veterinary gets a di- 
ploma: from some little unheard of school 
and then he goes forth to practice on the 
live stock of the country. I tell you it’s 
wrong.” 

Can’t Question Cow 

Several breeders of cattle rose to their 
feet after Mr. Wilson had finished his at- 
tack on the veterinary business and spoke 
in defense of the surgeons. 

“How,” asked one of the audience, “is 
a veterinary to cope with the physician 
and surgeon who attends humanity? He 
can’t do it. He can’t go tp to a horse or 
a cow and say, ‘Good morning; how are you 
feeling?’ A doctor of people can. Instead, 
the veterinary must spend three or four 
hours listening to this part and that part 
of the body of a sick animal, then prepare 
medicine he thinks will remedy the disease. 
If the animal dies, the veterinary is a 
know-nothing or something worse. It’s the 
other way with a physician. He looks at 
his patient’s tongue, the patient grows 
worse, another doctor and finally six are 
called in for consultation. The patient 
manages. to get well or may die and yet 
the physicians are hailed as wise men and 


“Many of these so-called veterinarians heroes, particularly if the sick individual 
don’t know the first thing about a sick gets well. But it isn’t so with the veteri- 
sheep or a hog or a cow; all they know nary. He hasn’t half a chance.” 














DOCTOR: If you are not using 


GUAIALYPTOL 


you are overlooking one of the most excellent preparations on the market 
for the treatment of catarrhal conditions of the Respiratory and Intestinal 
tracts. Enthusiastically endorsed by leaders in the Profession everywhere. 
Composed of Guaiacol, Eucalyptus Oil, Camphor Oil, Cresol, and 
Saponaceous Oils perfectly combined. Indicated in Bronchitis, Laryn- 
gitis, Pharyngitis, Oedema Glottidis, Influenza, Distemper, Septicemia. 
Gastric or Intestinal Flatulence, etc., etc. Very useful in Pneumonia. 

GUAIALYPTOL acts rapidly and its good results are quickly noted. 
It is a successful rival of Guaiacol, and it is often expedient to employ 
GUAIALYPTOL where the use of Guaiacol would be undesirable. If 
you wish to hear real ENTHUSIASM just ask any user of GUAIALYP- 
TOL what he thinks about it. 

GUAIALYPTOL is the product that you have been hoping for. You 


can’t make a start with it too soon. Note the prices: 


1 pt., $1.00 5 pts., $3.50 1 gal., $4.75 


Usually employed in the strength of 1-oz. GUAIALYPTOL to the 
Pint of water, and consequently very profitable (as well as satisfactory) 
for dispensing for “coughs,” “‘colds,”” etc. 


The Eucamphine Company, 180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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VETERINARIANS’ 


Instruments and 
Other Supplies 





Don’t Buy a Cheap 
Grade of Instruments 
from Anyone at Any 
Price 


As the lives of many valuable animals have 
been needlessly sacrificed through the use of 
cheaply made and otherwise inferior instru- 
ments, every veterinarian should be _ dis- 
criminating in his selections when purchas- 
ing new instruments; should insist on get- 
ting only those made of first quality mate- 
rials with high grade workmanship and 
finish, and showing practicability of form 
and design, and should make such purchases 
only from a reliable dealer who will guar- 
antee his instruments as such to him; who 
will not overcharge him and who will stand 
back of the guarantee without quibbling. 


But 


With the eee quantity of ‘department 
store’, “grip peddler’s’’ and other inferior 
“junk” instruments on the market, with 
their imperfections covered with bright 
nickel and a high polish, and made to sell 
rather than for practical use, the veterinar- 
ian who wants quality is at a loss to know 
just where to make his purchases with any 
reasonable assurance of getting goods tit 
will prove satisfactory. 


Buy Highest Grade 
Instruments from Us at Cheap 


Grade Instrument Prices 


And get one hundred cents in value for 
every dollar you invest. Everything we sell 
we guarantee to be first quality; as good as 
can be purchased anywhere at any price, 
therefore why pay anyone higher prices than 
WE ask? We have been serving veterin- 
arians for more than twenty years, and give 
you Bank and Commercial Agency refer- 
ences. 


Whenever you contemplate the purchase of 
anything in the line of Veterinary Instru- 
ments or other supplies, send us an itemized 
list of just what you want and let us quote 
you our prices before you place your order 
elsewhere: we can save you money. 


Write for our 72-page catalog and price 
list, which will show you illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of a few of the most 
commonly used instruments, etc., from our 
stock. We’ll send it to you by return mail 
—absolutely free of cost. 


Breeders Supply Co. 


Dept. 1, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





CUT DOWN YOUR EXPENSE! 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME! 


Abbott Quality 
Alkaloids 


And Veterinary Specialties 








Give Greater Satisfaction and Cost Less. 
PURITY and ACCURACY GUARAN- 
TEED. THE ABBOTT VETERINARY 
BACTERINS MAKE FOR SUCCESS. Their 
Great Popularity with the Profession is . 
Proof THAT THEY BRING RESULTS. 


Have You Your Copy of This Book? 


Every doctor who 
reads this journal should 
possess a copy of the 
great Thetapeutic Price- 
list (1913-1914) which 
comes from the labora- 
tories of The Abbott 
Alkaloidal Company, 
Chicago.- This book is 
more than its name im- 
plies, a mere price-list; 

its size is 5 x 8; it is cloth-bound in at- 
tractive library style and the Veterinary 
Department, alone, contains about 50 
pages of clinical suggestions. There are 
some 400 pages in all. Doctor, if you 
haven't received your copy, better send 
for it now. It is free for the asking. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


[The Abbott Laboratories] 
Ravenswood, Chicago 


Seattle Sap Francisco Los Angeles 
New York Toronto Bombay 







































You can get the 
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most for your money 
© through “CLECO” 


I \ 








What [ 
Here’s a “Cleco” 


D oes f or Yo u assortment which 











appeals to every 
Pe _ veterinarian. 


YOUR DOLLAR has the purchasing power of A DOLLAR AND A HALF 
in the “Cleco’’ Assortment, the Value being much Higher than the Price. 
Every Article Useful— 
Every Thing Guaranteed— 
Every Veterinarian Satisfied— 
Every Dollar Refunded—(if goods returned within ten days) 


WE Pay the Transportation Charges to YOU. 
YOU send cash with your order. 


The “Cleco” Assortment: = (Prepaid) 


1 doz. “ANTISEPTOL” Dusting Powder. * 
Y, doz. Dose Syringes, Heavy Brass, 2 oz., 2 pipes. 

1 doz. Thermometers, Pear Bulb. 

1 doz. Milking Tubes, plain. 

| only Combination Trocar, Horse and Cattle. 

1 only Humane Balling Gun. 

1 only Flexible Metal Horse Catheter. 
Y, doz. Veterinary Rubber Gloves, Extra Heavy—(Specify Size). 


1 only Improved Injection and Suction Pump, without tubing or nozzle. 
2 tb. Vet. Hypo Tablets, Morphine, | gr. 

1 Ib. . Antiseptic Tablets, Bernays, Large, all colors. 

1 lb. “WGC” Tonic Powder. 

1 Ib. ‘“‘Cleco’’ Blister Ointment. 


(ALL FOR $25.00, QUALITY GUARANTEED) 


Figure the Value of the “‘Cleco’’ Assortment— 
Invest in the equipment which BENEFITS YOU. 
“Cleco’s’”’ GUARANTY is GOOD—PROVE IT RIGHT NOW. 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
or 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 


of Veterinary Medicine 











ANTED—JUNIOR OR PRACTICAL FRESH- 

man student in Chicago for summer, one who 
can be generally useful and desires practical ex- 
perience. J. Bovett, 2334 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. so 


OSITION WANTED—MAN 31, GRADUATES 

from small school in April; wants position with 
graduate veterinarian for room, board and very 
little money or small salary only. Have had no 
experience. Address No. 52 care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


AN EXCELLENT OPENING FOR TWO QUALI- 
fied veterinarians in Washington State. Four- 
Good stock raising country. 
Practically no competition. An 
if taken before April 1, 1915. 
Address No. 53 care of 








teen years’ practice. 
Large territory. 
absolute sacrifice 
Keeps two men busy. 
Veterinary Medicine. 


POSITION WANTED AS ASSISTANT TO VET- 

erinarian. Country practice preferred. D. V. 
M. graduate 1914. Have license to practice in 
2 ogg Address No. 54 care of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


S ENIOR VETERINARY STUDENT OF COMING 
year wants employment with veterinarian for 
summer, April 15th to Sept. 25th. D. W. McTyre, 
318 Third St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








OR SALE—I HAVE A GOOD PRACTICE 
which I will turn over to a graduate who has 
had three or four years’ experience. Must be able 
to converse fluently in German. I will remain 
with the purchaser until May Ist on a fifty-fifty 
basis to insure a thorough introduction. I agree 
do this because this practice was “grabbed 
from empirics, and I want it to stay 
I have been here two years and built 
this practice up from nothing to a business that 
runs better than $2,500.00. If you think you can 
hold this business, write me. This practice should 
reach $4,000.00 in another two years. Wisconsin 
town of 1.200; good reads and rich community. 
Price $500.00 cash for practice, office fixtures and 
instruments; no rigs. Reason for selling—other 
business. Address No. 57 care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 





For SALE—$5,000 TO $7,000 PRACTICE IN 
Eastern Nebraska town. Ideal locatfon for 
one or two veterinarians. Address No. 58 care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED — MANUFACTURER’S AGENT OR 
commission salesman now calling on the surg- 
ical instrument and wholesale drug houses to 
communicate with us if interested in handling a 
high grade line of instruments for which there is 
a great and increasing demand. Exclusive terri- 
tory and liberal commissions. Address No. 59 care 
of Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED—BY EXPERIENCED VETERINAR- 

ian, a partnership or good business proposition. 
Would consider laboratory position as bacteriolosist. 
Municipal abbatoir inspector two vears; at present 
bacteriologist for a municipality; also city and state 
food and drug inspector. References. Texas or 
Southern location preferred. Address No. 60, care 
of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—COUNTRY PRACTICE IN THE 
richest part of OKlahoma; doing $1,500 annually 
and can be doubled by establishing hospital. Col- 
lections excellent. Address Box 61, Okarche, Okla. 





Goor RESIDENCE AND HOSPITAL FROP- 
erty with equipment and practice in a grow- 
big territory; no 
ears, $11,000. 
Price of property and practice, $3,500.00, $2,500 99 


ing Kansas county seat town; 
competition. Business done in five 
Particulars on request. Address Dr. 
Kans. 


of it cash. 
C. E. Bassler, Greensburg, 


OR SALE—FINE PRACTICE IN A BEAUTI- 

ful county seat. No competition; fine sur- 
rounding territory; prices high. Combination office 
and operating room 20x26 on city ground with- 
out ground rent, adjoining only feed stable; best , 
location in town. Price for building and practice 
$450.00; with Kyle operating table, $500.00: Do 
not write unless you mean business. Address H. A. 
Hela, Granite Falls, Minn. 


OR 








SALE—MIXED PRACTICE IN LOS AN- 

geles, Cal. Complete hospital with or without 
property. Cheap. Cash or terms. Dr. E. R. 
Sparks, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANTED—SECOND HAND VETERINARY OP- 

erating table. Must be complete, in good 
condition and reasonable. Give full information in 
first letter. Address Panhandle Veterinary Hos- 
pital Co., 305 E. 3rd St., Amarillo, Texas. 


OR SALE—A DESIRABLE PRACTICE IN A 
city of 35,000 inhabitants, capable of doing 
$10,000 a year or upwards, including all the equip- 
ment in a recently erected hospital building, and 
a ten-year lease on hospital building, cottage and 
barn. The equipment includes office furniture, 
equine operating table, canine operating table, all 
steel equine stocks, 23 steel canine and feline ken- 
nels, automobile, buggy, 75-dollar electric sign and 
unusually good drug stock and outfit of instruments. 
Work about 80 per cent canine, remainder equine, 
and one man can do it; prices as high as anywhere. 
Little competition. Will sell all or half interest. 
Price for one-half $3,000.00; for all $5,000.00. Ad- 
dress No. 56 care of Veterinary Medicine. 


OR SALE—I AM WILLING TO SELL MY RESI- 
dence, together with my practice as a veteri- 
nary surgeon, without any opposition, in a town of 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants for $2,850; also com- 
mission as County Inspector for one year, worth 
pee on which only five months have elapsed, Ad- 
dress No. 61, care of Veterinary Medicine. 











For SALE—OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR PRAC- 
tice in Illinois, splendid location, office, hospital 
and residence in university town. Good opportunity 
for some one wanting higher education for children, 
Address No. 68, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—COUNTRY PRACTICE IN CENTRAL 

Kansas, including auto and drugs. Doing $1,800 
annually. Established five years. Price $750. Ad- 
dress No. 44, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTBED—GRADUATE VETERINARIANS FOR 
good locations in Texas. Write The American 
Veterinary Exchange, Box 1395, Houston, Texas. 





OSITION WANTED—AS ASSISTANT OR TO 

take charge of a veterinary practice. Large ex- 
perience and good habits. Address No. 62, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED — SECOND HAND VETERINARY 

books to fill my library. Send price and de- 
description. Address 1051 N. St. Francis Ave., 
Wichita. Kansas, 


OR SALE—A BARGAIN IF TAKEN SOON. A 

veterinary practice doing $2,500.00 yearly; good 
a and town. Address Box 48, Constantine, 
Mich. : 


ANTED — GRADUATE VETERINARY FOR 

charge of laboratories of business now incor- 
porated under laws of Illinois to manufacture Hog 
Cholera Serums and other biological products. Pur- 
chase of some stock interest ry to b 
associated. A grand opening for the right man. 
ee Laboratories, 400 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, 














ANTED — VETERINARIAN TO LOCATE IN 

Macon, Georgia. A good opening with a fine 
practice to start on. Address Dr. C. H. Mesler, 
Macon, Ga. 





‘Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 


Pia a eee dentists and nurscs furnished and located. 
Drugstores.for sale and drug positions in Be states. V. 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. [stablished 1 


(Continued on next page) 
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FOr SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED VETERI- 
nary practice within 25 miles of Chicago, town 
of six thousand inhabitants, no competition. Will 
rent office, hospital and operating table. Practice 
running $4,000 yearly. Ill health reason for sell- 
ing. argain if taken at once. Address No. 64, 
care of Veterinary Medicine. 
W ‘NTED—GRADUATE VETERINARIAN AS 
assistant who is ready to accept position 
April 1, 1915. Address Box 173, Elyria, Ohio. 
VW 4uze>-t0 BUY SECOND HAND OPER- 
ating table. Must be in good condition. 
F. L. Buck, Grand Junction, Iowa. 

















Dr. B. W. Conrad of Sabetha was elected 
president, and Dr. J. H. Burt of Manhattan 
was named secretary and treasurer of the 
Kansas Veterinary Medical Association at 
the annual convention held in Topeka the 
first week in January. The sessions cov- 
ered a period of three days, and each meet- 
ing was largely attended. Kansas City, 
Kansas, was chosen as the place for next 
year’s meeting. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Veterinary Medical & 
Surgical Association was held in Centralia 
on January 5th, 6th and 7th. A large at- 
tendance greeted the meeting, and the 
numbers on the program proved to be un- 
usually interesting. 

Officers were chosen on the first day of 
the convention. Those named to serve for 
the ensuing year were L. A. Stout of Cob- 
den, president; T. M. Treece of Herrin, 
first vice-president, and C. T. Sanders—of 
Walnut Hill, second vice-president; Frank 
Hockman of Iola, secretary and treasurer. 
The next meeting will be held August 3rd. 





I consider Dr. Steffen’s “Special Veter- 
inary Therapy” the most practical book in 
my library. All of the subjects of which 
it treats are run up against in every day 
practice, and they are discussed in a con- 
densed form. I would not be without it at 
any price if I could not get another. 

Concord, N. C. Dr. T. IN. SPENCER. 








Day Pig Forceps 


The most practical on the market. A protec- 
tion to the sow—a boon to the pigs. Guaranteed 
absolutely safe. Regular price $1.75. 

Special Introductory Price to 


Veterinarians, $1.00 
Discount on orders for 1 dozen or more. 
Money back if not satisfied after trial. 
Day Forceps Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















Bannerman’s 
Germicide Solution 


For Has © , pee 
germicidal action 
Intramuscular in the blood and 
Injection has been and is 


used by Veteri- 
nary Surgeons with pronounced suc- 
cess in infectious diseases, such as 
Swine Plague, Anthrax, Black Leg, 
Hog’ Cholera, Contagious Aphthae, 
Tuberculosis, and “Bloody Murain.” 


The best proof of the above asser- 
tion is for the Veterinarian to try it 
out in his practice. Results tell and 
seeing is believing. . Some very in- 
teresting clinical reports and direc- 
tions for using, with price of solu- 
tion, mailed on receipt of inquiry to 


Bannerman and Company, 


64 W. Randolph St. Chicago 































This Book i is Your Guide 
To True Values 


82 different vehicles to select from. In this big, new 
book you will find the latest, up-to-date Top Buggies, 
including many handsomeseateffects;Surreys with Auto 
Seats, Phaeton seats and plain seats, straight sill or cut- 
under bodies; Stylish Runabouts; Road Wagons, Light 
Spring Wagons; Road carts; a complete line of Pony 
egg including Runabouts, Traps, Top Buggies, 
Phaetons and Surreys; the largest and most 
pone Wi line of Storm-Proof vehicles to be found any- 
where, including Sliding Door Storm Buggies and the 
Famous Cozy 
We sell by mail exclusiv: 








Byoe norte tage my > We have no agents 
—the big oataleg i is our o1 Tm Sas low prices will aston- 
leh you ne the ality is strict iy nig? grade. Here are.a few of 
the features which ma’ peed. ae ig vehicles een es at any 
ag Full wrought fifth whee! most successful oil-retain- 
ing axles ever made; triple poor § hickory shafts; very 
finest, select ‘hickory wheels. 


30-Day Free Trial and Road Test 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Your Request Brings the Catalog Post Paid 


Fouts & paca Carriage Mfg. Co. 
160 Third Terre Haute, Ind. @ 
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Swan’s Bacterins 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


CONCENTRATED SUSPENSIONS NEW BULK PACKAGE-—Bacterins 
provided either in 2 C.C. rubber stoppered 
CULTURES OBTAINED FROM VET vials, or in 20 C.C. Bulk Package. Con- 
° Hvis ~  yenient and Economical. 
ERINARY DISEASES. 
Insuring specific action for each indica- 
tion. 


NEW BOOK ON VET. BACTERINS. 


Making our Bacterins more potent. 


6 vials (2 C.C. each) in wooden box. .$1.25 
20 C.C. Bulk Pkg. (10 large doses).. 1.50 


Just published—descriptive and with full All products prepared in our 
directions for use of Bacterins. New Laboratory under U. S. Vet. 
Free on application. License No. 104. 


SWAN-MYERS COMPANY 


Biological Laboratories 
INDIANAPOLIS 33 $3 33 INDIANA 

















DON’T 


IMMACULATE 


serum laboratories sound good? It’s what every serum producer is striving for. 


or ENAMEL 


HAS GOODNESS AND PURITY 
WHITENESS DENSITY 
GLOSSINESS OPACITY 
SUBLIMENESS TENACITY 
SUPREMENESS SAGACITY 
ACQUAPROOFNESS CAPACITY 
IMMACULATENESS AUDACITY 
EVERLASTINGNESS VERACITY 


and that “‘aint’’ near all. We'll apply it in any part of the country or tell you 
how. Get ready now for the big rush. Write for anything in the serum line. 


JOE TIMMER 
THE TINNER. And That “Aint” Near All. 
“HARD-WEAR” MOST. Kansas City, Western Hemisphere. 
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Notice—Read Carefully. 


The following pages contain a detailed description of the latest Veterinary 
Publications. If your library does not contain them it is not strictly 
up to date, and is not serving you and your clients as it should. 


A System of Veterinary Medicine 
By 31 Collaborators and Edited by 


E. WALLIS HOARE, F. R. C. V. S. 
Late Examiner in Anatomy Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
London, England, étc., etc. 


Volume I.—Microbial Diseases. _ Con- 
tains 1,323 pages, and covers the infectious 
diseases of all domestic’ animals. 

Volume II.—General Diseases, Includin 
a Section on Parasites. Contains 1,66 
pages, 

n Volume II, the diseases of the various 
organs in each species are dealt with in 
separate sections; thus the work represents 
a complete guide to the maladies of the 
horse, ox, sheep, goat, pig, dog, cat, and 
bird. This plan facilitates reference and 


Write for prospectus. 


also enables the clinical descriptions of the 
diseases in the various species of animals 
to be considered more fully, and the spe- 
cial characteristics are more clearly defined 
than by.the method usually adopted in 
veterinary textbooks. 

“The book will appeal to every man in 
general practice. It certainly marks a 
tremendous advance upon-anything dealing 
with Veterinary Medicine that has yet been 
produced by English authors.”—The Vet- 
erinary Record, London, England. 


Complete in two volumes of 2,986 pages. Bound in half leather. — Price 





per set, $15.00 net. 


Swine Diseases 


By A. T. KINSLEY, M. Sc., D. V. S. 


Book of 


President, Kansas City Veterinary College, Author of “Text 
Veterinary Pathology,” etc., etc. 
Brief Review of Contents: 
Section 1. The Digestive System.......... Risa Ldoe canned oxeh Pages 9-15 
Section 2. The Respiratory System...............0csceececeees = 75-99 
Section 8. The Uro-Genital System...............cccccecccness “99-135 
Section 4. Organs of Locomotion.............cccceeccscsecces “135-149 
a ee a BS Se a aa REE aOR Bike oe “ 149-159 
Gaetan: Gi: Civcuintaty Organe oi. ei is ole eed iy: “159-163 
Section 7. The Nervous System........0... ccc cece eee e ec eeees “163-169 
Section 8. - Infectious Diseases....... of SR RIN SERRE RS “ 169-233 
|. epee eee PEPER ETRE PTE ETE emer ore ee ooos “ 233-238 


A concise, practical and” up-to-date work 
on this important subject has been con- 
stantly in demand. The veterinary profes- 
sion is under great obligations to the 
author for preparing this work and offer- 
ing it to them, condensed into a few pages, 
and so arranged that one may comprehend 
almost at a Y 
known regarding cause, symptoms, lesions 
and treatment of any disease of swine. 
The publisher is to be congratulated upon 


fan practically all that is, 
1 


the care which he has taken in arranging 
style of type; selecting such paper and tak- 
ing particular pains in reproducing the 
illustrations (especially the colored a hy 
so excellently. No further comment is 
necessary from the standpoint of the ‘critic 
as far as the contents is concerned, for 
the author is too well known throughout 
the Veterinary profession of America and 
elsewhere to need an introduction or a 
sponsor for his work. 


Cloth bound. 238 pages. 36 original illustrations. 4 full page color plates. 


Price, $2.25 prepaid. 





“The above books will be supplied prepaid for the price stated to subscribers of 
the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine. Orders from non-subscribers will: be 


sent transportation collect, except where otherwise expressly stated.” 
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General Therapeutics for Veterinarians 


By EUGEN FROHNER, 
Veterinary College, Berlin. 


Authorized translation from the Fourth Revised German Edition, 
By LOUIS A. KLEIN, 


Professor of Pharmacology and Veterinary Medicine, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction. The History of Therapeu- 
tics. General Therapeutics of the Diseases 
of the Organs of Digestion,—of the Organs 
of Circulation,—of Fever,—of the Diseases 
of the Nervous System,—of the Diseases 
of the Respiratory Apparatus,—of the Dis- 
eases of the Urinary Organs,—of the Dis- 
eases of the Genital Organs,—of the Glands 
(Diaphoretics and Sialagogues),—of the 
Diseases of Metabolism,—of Diseases of 
the Eye,—of the Skin and Mucous Mem- 
branes. Drugs that Kill Parasites. Anta- 
parasitics. Disinfectants. Antiseptics. An- 
tidetes. Vaccination. Immunization. Inoc- 
ulation.’ Water as a Remedy. Hydrother- 
apy. Massage. Electricity as a Remedy. 
Electrotherapy. Bleeding. General Ther- 
_apeutics of the Organs 
(muscles, tendons, nerves, 
bones). Indifferent Remedies. 
icals. Protectives, Emolients, Cleansing 
Remedies. Air as a Remedy. Index. 

The ‘new Fourth Edition of Frohner’s 
General Therapeutics has been translated 
into English by Dr. Louis A. Klein Dean 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania. It dis- 
cusses therapeutics in a manner entirely 
different from that in which the subject is 
presented in other works. Each apparatus 
of the animal body is taken up in turn and, 
after a concise but complete survey of the 
physiology and a review of the patholog- 
ical changes to which it is liable, the ther- 
apeutic methods which may be used to cor- 


articulation, 
Mechan- 


302 pages. 


of Locomotion . 


rect these changes are presented. This is 
followed by a list of the drugs used in the 
treatment of the. diseased conditions, .the 
particular diseases to which each one is 
suited being stated together with the doses, 
which are given in the apothecaries’ as 
well as in the metric system. There are 
also chapters on the treatment of fever, 
immunity, and the use of vaccines and anti- 
toxins, the various methods of using tuber- 
culin and mallein, disinfection, massage, 
firing, ete. 

: “Frohner’s ‘General Therapeutics’ con- 
tains a great deal of valuable information 
for veterinarians, and the best of it is this 
information is not submerged in a mass 
of less important matter. To veterinarians 
who remember Friedberger and Frohner’s 
‘Veterinary Pathology’ this book will not 
need any recommendation other than to 
say it is up to date, and by one of the 
authors of the earlier work.”—Extract from 
a review in the American Journal of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Chicago. 

“The value of this work to the veterinary 
practitioner was so fully appreciated by 
Prof. Klein that he determined to trans- 
late it into-English, that American and all 
English-speaking veterinarians might be 
able to avail themselves of it. Its excel- 
lence as a text book is further attested by 
the fact that it ran into its fourth edition 
in the original language in which it was 
published.”—Extract from a review in The 
American Veterinary Review. 


Cloth. Octavo. Price, $3.00 net. 
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Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 
ology, Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
Surgery, Obstetrics, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Sanitary Science—Meat and 
Milk Hygiene, Zodtechnics, Index. 


“This is a work for which the senior 
veterinary student who must soon face a 
state board or a civil service examination; 
the practitioner desiring to move from one 
state to another; the instructor desiring to 
give his classes a hasty review of the 
important. phases of any veterinary sub- 
ject; the student desiring to ‘cram’ for 
finals, and the practitioner who wishes to 
find out for himself how much he remem- 
bers and how much he has forgotten of 
what he learned at school, will thank both 
the author and the publisher. Further than 
that, it can be used to help solve many a 


396 pages. Large octave. 








Veterinary State Board Questions and Answers 


By V. G. KIMBALL, D. V. M. 
Assistant Professor, Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 


CONTENTS: 


Cloth. 





Special Veterinary Therapy 


knotty problem in diagnosis, by suggestion 
or exclusion.”—Extract from a review in 
the American Journal of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Chicago. 

“It is especially valuable to the practi- 
tioner who anticipates taking a civil ser- 
vice examination, as it will sharpen him 
up on many points upon which he has be- 
come dull. Being carefully indexed, the 
busy practitioner can turn to any subject 
he desires ‘to consult, and there is the ques- 
tion he is pondering in his mind, and also 
the answer to it. In short, Kimball’s ‘State 
Board Questions and Answers’ is indis- 
pensable to the student and young. grad- 
uate facing a State Board or Civil Service 
examination, and invaluable to the practi- 
tioner as a refresher and ready reference 
book.”—From a review in The American 
Veterinary Review, New York. 


Price, $3.00 net. 






‘By MART R. STEFFEN, M. D. V. C. S. 


This collection of therapeutic notes and 
clinical certainties has been gotten together 
as a result of more than ten years of 
active practice, during which period the 
writer’s personal experience as well as his 
deductions from the work of others has 
been drawn upon and collated for the pur- 
pose of publication; nor are the patholog- 
ical or other technical phases of veterinary 
science given preference over the proce- 
dures of a definitely. practical character; 
the end-result, the ability to relieve or 
cure, receives first consideration through- 
out the entire volume.—Extract from Pre- 


face. 
CONTENTS: 

Muscular Atrophy, Synovial Distention, 
Rapid Reduction of Hygromas, Fistula of 
the Withers, Wire- Cuts—Lacerated Injur- 
ies, Open Joints, Chronic Laminitis, Hy- 
peresthesia of the Neck, Chronic Eczema, 
Scratches, Grease Heel, Cracked Heels in 


f 
Track Horses, Prolonged Analgesia | in 
Ophthalmia, Specific for infectious Entero- 
Hepatitis in Fowls, Occlusion of the Lach- 
rymal Ducts, Choke in the Horse, Hem- 
orrhage from the Palatine Artery, Shorten- 
ing the Duration of Parturient Paresis, 
Obstetrical Paralysis in the Cow, Protract- 

ed or Prolonged Colics, Intravenous Medi- 

cation, Subspinal Anesthesia for Abdominal 
Operations, The Treatment of Tetanus 
with Passiflora Incarnata, Contagious 
Abortion in Cattle, Choke in the Ox, Par- 
aplegia following Canine Distemper, Treat- 
ment of Pneumonia with Sparteine Sul- 
phate, Creosote for Intestinal Infections, 
Retained Secundines in Cows, Latent—Im- 
bedded Foreign Bodies, Botryomycosis, 
Chronic Edema of the Hind Extremities— 
Stocking, Pulmonary Emphysema—Heaves, 
Neglected Medicinal Agents in Veterinary 
Medicine, Stock Colic Mixtures, Castration 
of Pigs having Scrotal Herniz. 


Ninety-two pages, describing 34 clinical cases and their successful treat- 


ment. Price, bound in handsome cloth, $1.00. 
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Text Book on Milk Hygiene 


By DR. WILLIAM ERNST, 
Official Veterinarian and: Director of the Royal Milk Control Station 
of Munich, Germany. 
Authorized Translation with Annotations and Revisions 
By DR. JOHN R. MOHLER, A. M. V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 


and 
DR. ADOLPH EICHHORN, D. V. §S., 


Senior Bacteriologist, Pathological Division, United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 


This book treats of the subject from the 
standpoint of the veterinarian, who accord- 
ing to the preface is “the proper expert 
who must stand by the side of the pro- 
ducers and give them the necessary advice 
and instruction.” 

In the preparation of the English edi- 
tion, the conditions prevailing in this coun- 
try have been especially considered, and 
accordingly much material has been in- 
cluded from the reports of the various milk 
commissions and other sources. 

The chapter dealing with the German 
laws and regulations relating to the hand- 


ling, production and standards of milk has 
been replaced. by a chapter which deals 
solely with the conditions existing in the 
United States. Various tests microscopical 
and otherwise, for judging milk, which 
may be easily conducted by the veterin- 
arian are presented. The methods for 
eradicating tuberculosis from dairy herds 
are plainly although briefly stated, and the 
relation of bovine tuberculosis to tubercu- 
losis in man, especially alimentary tubercu- 
losis is discussed. The subject of mastitis 
is given special treatment.—From review in 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Experimental 
Station Record, Washington, D. C. 


Bound in half leather. 281 pages. Large octavo, with 29 superb illustra- 
tions and 5 colored lithographs. Price, $3.50 net. 


Animal Parasites and Parasitic Diseases 


By B. F. KAUPP, M. Sc., D. V. S., 

Pathologist to the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. Author of 
“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment.” Late Professor of Pathology and 
Parasitology, Veterinary Department, Colorado Agricultural College. 
Late Professor of Parasitology, Kansas City Veterinary College. 

Late Veterinary Inspector, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

United States Department of Agriculture. 


A concise textbook on this important 
subject was much needed in English Veter- 
inary literature and the fact that nearly 
er nny College has already adopt- 
ed this as textbook is in itself an evidence 
that its value must be highly appreciated. 
A Few Testimonials: 

“He has condensed much valuable data 
in one small volume and his classification 
is comprehensive and well adapted for the 
use of students and practitioners. 

. “Dr. Kaupp has had twelve years’ exper- 
ience in teaching parasitology. In the pre- 
face to his book, he says that he has long 
felt the want of a concise textbook in- 


Third revised and enlarged edition. 
Bound in half leather. 


15 full page illustrations. 


corporating a treatise on the common 
parasites of domestic animals. The work 
is divided into four chapters, treating the 
following subjects: External Parasites, In- 
ternal Parasites, Protozoa, and the Pre- 
paration of Specimens. 

“In short, Dr. Kaupp’s book contains in 
brief a discussion all about the common 
parasites and is worthy a place in every 
veterinarians’ library. The work of the 
publisher leaves nothing to be desired, the 
paper, letterpress, illustrations and binding 
being uniformly good.”—From a review in 
The American Veterinary Review, New 
York. 

283 pages and 81 original drawings and 


Price, $2.25 net. 
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Diseases of Swine 


. With Particular Reference to Hog-Cholera 


By CHARLES F. LYNCH, M. D., D. V. S., 
Professor of Pathology, Parasitology, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Tox- 
icology in the Terre Haute Veterinary College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


With a Chapter on 


Castration and Spaying 


By GEORGE R. WHITE, M. D., D. V. &., 
State Veterinarian of Tennessee. 


This new work takes up all the diseases 
of swine. It is particularly full of Hog 
Cholera, the discussion of every phase of 
this disease forming an elaborate mono- 
graph. This book tells you how to man- 
ufacture hog cholera serum; it tells you 
when to use the serum; it tells you how to 
use the serum. The advances of the past 
twenty-five years in our :knowledge of 
swine diseases, and particularly the ad- 
vances of the past ten years in the. devel- 
opment and use of hog cholera serum, are 
carefully and fully given. 


Cloth bound. 741 pages. 


Animal Castration 


In addition, the work gives an adequate 
description of different breeds of swine 
and a discussion of swine judging, each 
breed illustrated with halftones of typical 
representatives. 

In addition to the discussion of hog- 
cholera, this work comprises a discussion 
of all other diseases of swine, giving the 
cause, symptoms and treatment for each 
‘disease. 

The work is_ splendidly illustrated 
throughout, containing altogether 120 half- 
tones, and is moderately priced. 


Price, $5.00 net. 





By GEORGE R. WHITE, M. D., D. V. S., 
Graduate Columbia University, Veterinary Department, and University of 


Nashville, Medical Department. 


Professor of Surgical Restraint, Castra- 


tion and Spaying, Chicago Veterinary College, in the Indiana Veterin- 


ary College, and then in Terre Haute Veterinary College. 
of “Restraint of Animals.” 


Author 
Member of A. V. M. A., 


American Medical Association, United States Live 
Stock Sariitary Association, etc., etc. 


This is a most excellent work, incompar- 
ably the best in the English language on 
this subject. Its leading feature is the fine 
illustrations of which it contains more than 
two hundred made from original photo- 
graphs by the author. Each operation 
necessary in unsexing animals is described 
in detail according to a uniform plan; giv- 
ing first a definition of thé operation, next 
its objects and then in order, the age, posi- 
tion,’ asepsis and antisepsis, operative tech- 
nic, and after care and treatment. 

The operation of castration is described 
for all domestic animals, including devia- 


240 large octavo pages. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


the normal — anomalies — of 
every type; the same is true of spay- 
ing or the castration of the female. Full 
directions for caponizing, and also direc- 
tions for the removal of the odor glands 
from skunks are given. 

No space is wasted in the description of 
obsolete or unusual methods. The matter 
is all practical Every instrument used 
in castration and spaying which has the 
approval of the author is illustrated, as is 
also every step of the operation and every 
position of the patient. 


tions from 


Cloth bound. Over 200 original illustrations. 
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Colics and Their Treatment 


A compilation of articles by various writers, edited by D. M. CAMPBELL, 


D. V. S., editor of the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine. 


The following is a brief review of contents: 


Introduction. By Dr. D. M. Campbell. 
Differentiation of the Various So Called Colics. By Prof. R. P. Lyman. 


Stomach Lavage in Acute Indigestion of the Horse. By Dr. D. O. Knisely. 


Surgical Treatment of Colics in Horses. By Prof. L. A. Merillat. 
Impaction of the Cecum in the Horse. By Dr. A. T. Gilyard. 

Colics in the Horse. By Prof. David S. White. 

Medicinal Treatment of Colics in the Horse. By Prof. E. L. Quitman. 


“This work is the result of the combined 
work of a number of the best men engaged 
in veterinary practice. The best articles 
on the various sub-divisions of the subject 
—gleaned from the whole field of veterinary 
literature. Its reception by the profession 
has been wonderful. More than 3,000 
copies were sold during the first six 
months after its publication—May, 1914. 
The following are typical of many hun- 
dreds of letters that have been received 
praising it. 

“I find much in each article in ‘Colics 


and Their Treatment’ to make it valuable’ 


to the practitioner of veterinary medicine. 
We are called upon to treat the different 
types of colic more frequently I think than 
all other ailments of the horse combined, 
and we should be mentally equipped to ad- 
minister the best treatment, both medicinal 


and mechanical, that the mind of man has 
evolved. 


“I am convinced that the use of stimul- 
ants instead of sedatives; _linseed and 
castor oil instead of aloes: salicylic acid as 
an intestinal antiseptic and antiferment, to- 
gether with the aid of the stomach tube, 
has been the means of saving the lives of 
many horses that would -most. certainly 
have died if given the treatment that was 
so generally émployed a dozen years ago. 


“This little book should have a place in 
the library of every practicing veterinarian 
and a close familiarity with its contents 
will prove to each one an ever present help 
in the successful treatment of this, the 
simplest, and at the same time the most 
serious ailment to which horses are heir.” 

—J. W. Scott. Manchester, Iowa. 


Bound in fine silk cloth. 139 pages. Price, $1.25 prepaid. 


The Common Colics of the Horse, their Causes, 


Symptoms, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By H. CAULTON REEKS, F. R. C. V.S., 
Examiner in Pathology and Bacteriology to the Board of Examiners of the 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London. 


Author of 


“Diseases of the Horse’s Foot” (Third Edition). 


The fact that a third edition of the work 
has been issued within a few years is grati- 
fying evidence of the popularity of this 
little work. Over 100 pages of new matter 
has been added as compared with the 
second edition and new chapters have been 
added on sub-acute obstruction of the 
Cecum, the Spontaneous Reduction of the 
Bowel in Torsion and on the Comparative 
Rarity of Enteritis. The veterinarian from 
whose library this work is absent makes a 
grave error, for in many instances time is 
too short to plod through masses of Jour- 
nals and periodicals to facilitate a quick 
reference both as to diagnosis and treat- 
ment of complicated cases. For just this, 
this little work is intended. Over 2,000 
copies have been sold to date. 


“No practitioner will dispute that, no 
matter how well a veterinarian may be 
fitted for every other branch of his calling, 
his success or failure with the conditions 
resulting from digestive derangements, 
‘spell his success or failure as a _ practi- 
tioner. This point being conceded the vet- 
erinary profession will welcome this little 
work devoted entirely to the elucidation 
of this subject.. This work, coming as it 
does from the pen of a man whose scien- 
tific knowledge has matured through many 
years’ application to practice, in a field 
offering peculiar opportunities for study in 
this direction, and who is a close observer 
and careful investigator, suggests to the 
practitioner its incalculable value.”—Ex- 
tract from a review in The American Vet- 
erinary Review, New York. 


Cloth bound. 369 pages, small octavo. 32 figures i in the text. Price, $2.25. 
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Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment 


By B. F. KAUPP, M. Sc., D. V. S., 


Pathologist to the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. Formerly 
Pathologist to Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, ete. 


Prof. Kaupp’s new work gives a brief 
but adequate presentation of this subject 
in a manner practical for veterinarians. 

It takes up first the anatomy of fowls, 
giving a brief description of the visceral 
organs with illustrations of each. Then 
follow in order very complete sections on 
Sanitation, External Parasites, Internal 
Parasites, Diseases of the Digestive Tract, 
Diseases of the Blood, Constitutional Dis- 
eases, Diseases of the Liver, Diseases of 
the Ovary, and Oviduct, Tumors, Respir- 
atory Diseases, Diseases of the Feet and 
Legs, Diseases of the Brain, Bacteria of 
the Intestinal Tract, The Egg, Isolation of 
Nonlayers, Malformation and Fractures- 
wounds-anesthesia. 

The work is profusely and splendidly 
illustrated; both common and _ technical 


Cloth bound. 


names-of diseases and parasites are given. 
The binding is of the best. 

This work has received a remarkably 
cordial acceptance at the hands of veterin- 
arians and instructors in Agriculture Col- 
leges. Many hundreds of copies were sold 
on advance orders; as soon “as they were 
delivered the publisher was fairiy flooded 
with letters praising it. It has already 
been adopted as a text in several colle 

Although a subject relatively little pa js 
stood poultry diseases is a very important 
one for veterinarians; hundreds of practi- 
tioners are finding poultry practice profit- 
able in itself or leading to other desirable 
work. A knowledge of poultry diseases in- 
creases the confidence in and the respect 
accorded to the veterinarian on almost 
every farm. 


185 pages. 56 illustrations. Price, $1.50 prepaid. 


Veterinary Bacteriology 


By ROBERT E. BUCHANAN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Bacteriology, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


This book puts you in touch with the 
progress of veterinary medicine as affected 
by bacteriologic advances. It goes minute- 
ly into the consideration of immunity, anti- 
toxins and antibodies, agglutinins and 
precipitins, cytolysins, bacteriolysins and 
hemolysins, opsonins, opsonic index and 
phagocytosis, anaphylaxis, aggressins, re- 
production, sterilization, antiseptics, bio- 
chemic tests, culture-media, staining meth- 


Cloth bound. Octavo of 516 pages. 


ods, isolation of cultures, the manufacture 
of the various toxins, antitoxins, tuber- 
culing, and vaccines that have proved of 
diagnostic.,and therapeutic value. 

“The-discussions of all the subjects are 
brought right down to the date of publica- 
tion. The trend of veterinary therapy to 
biologie subjects will bring it an eager 
acceptance.”—American Journal Veterinary 
Medicine. 


214 illustrations. Price, $3.00 net. 


Veterinary Opthalmology 


By WALTER N. SHARP, M. D., 
Professor of Ophthalmology in the Indiana Veterinary College. 


This new work covers a much neglected 


but important field of veterinary practice. 


Dr. Sharp has presented his subject in a 
. concise, crisp way, so that. you can pick up 


his book and get “to the point” quickly. 


He first gives you the anatomy of the eye, 
then examination, followed by the various 
diseases, including injuries, parasites, errors 
of refraction, and medicines used in oph- 
thalmic therapeutics. The text is illustrated. 


Cloth bound. 12mo of 208 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 
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Just Published 


Canine Medicine and Surgery 
By CHAS. G. SAUNDERS, B. Sc., V.S. 


Editor Canine Department, A merican Journal of V eterinaryMedicine, 
Prof. Canine and Feline Diseases Ontario 
Veterinary Collegeg Etc. 


Cloth bound. About 250 pages. Illustrated. Price. $2.25 prepaid. 
(Ready about February 1, 1915.) 
- Advance orders (not later than February 15) filled at $2.00. 


Clinical Bacteriology and Vaccine Therapy for 
Veterinary Surgeons. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT, F. R. C. V. S, 


If, therefore, vaccine therapy is scien- 
tifically sound—and who will deny this?— 
if its results warrant its application ‘in fill- 
ing a gap no other course of therapeutical 
treatment can, it behooves the practitioner 
in his clients’ interest and his patients’ wel- 
fare to take up the treatment, not half- 
heartedly—which will never lead to success 
—but giving it wholly and fully his serious 
consideration, rigidly taking note of every 
detail, and benefiting from the teachings 
of each individual case. In the whole field 
of veterinary science I know of no subject 
which possesses such opportunities for re- 
search and carries with it such active and 
varied interests than vaccine therapy. 
Every practitioner can be an immunizer, 
and to show him that he can, with a little 
diligent effort on his own part, was the 
primary object I had in view in writing 
this book. . . . The great portion of this 


Bound in fine half leather. 
in the text. Price, $2.50. 


book was written in the small hours of the 
morning, often after a busy and exacting 
day, and to those who know responsibil- 
ities and disturbing influences of a busy 
practice, which are by no means conduc- 
tive to successful literary effort, not to say 
mental concentration, I am sure I shall not 
appeal for their indulgence in vain. I have 
endeavored to introduce as little debatable 
matter as possible in order that the reader 
may not have to wade through unneces- 


sary detail. . . . 


_ An exception, however, has been made 
in the case of two diseases, namely, tuber- 
culosis and hog cholera, where a fuller de- 
scriptive detail has been gone into, owing 
to the prominence ‘given to these two 
affections by the state and the veterinary 
surgeon of the present day.—(Extract from 
Preface.) 


Containing 222 pages, 12 plates, and 37 figures 
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